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EDUCATION AND SCHOOLING 

HE NOTION of an earlier day that 

education and schooling were syn- 
onymous found expression in such re- 
marks as “He was educated at Ox- 
ford” and “He is a self-educated 
man.” The school was looked upon as 
the sole place in which one got an edu- 
cation. Except perhaps for the home 
and the church, it was the only or- 
ganized educational agency in the 
community. If there ever were any 
grounds for equating education and 
schooling, certainly there are none to- 
day. For in the last two or three dec- 
ades there have emerged a variety of 
powerful educative agencies—the 
press, the motion picture, the radio, 
and television—which in many ways 
rival the schools in their influence on 
children and young people. 

It would be difficult, of course, to 
assess the relative educative influence 
of the schools and these new mass 
media of communication. But these 


facts are startling. The circulation of 
daily newspapers in this country is 
now about sixty million. This figure 
does not include the circulation of the 
more than ten thousand weekly news- 
papers. Periodicals of all types pub- 
lish about 350,000,000 copies per is- 
sue, and, of these, some thirty million 
may be classed as “pulp” magazines. 
In approximately 95 per cent of the 
homes of this country, radios are 
speaking, on the average, five hours a 
day. Daytime radio serials alone have 
an audience of twenty million. Mo- 
tion-picture attendance has reached 
the staggering figure of about ninety 
million weekly. Last yearthe American 
people bought three and a half million 
television sets—and this industry is 
only in its infancy. 

These mass media of communica- 
tion were not established as educa- 
tional institutions, as were the schools. 
They are essentially business enter- 
prises—agencies of commercial enter- 
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tainment, media for the dissemination 
of news, and channels for advertising. 
Nevertheless, they have become pow- 
erful educative agencies in our day. 
Their comic strips, soap operas, adver- 
tising slogans, appeals to hygiene and 
nutrition, portrayal of the sordid, dis- 
semination of news, and dramatiza- 
tion of life near at hand and far away 
—all serve to educate our youth, 
whether for good or ill. 

Each of these new educative agen- 
cies is bidding for the attention and 
time of children and youth. The riv- 
alry among them for the eyes and ears 
of our youth is intense. We are told, 
for example, that in homes with tele- 
vision, reading has declined 18 per 
cent; evening radio listening, 68 per 
cent; movie attendance, 20 per cent, 
and other outside entertainment, 24 
per cent. Obviously, the rivalry sug- 
gested by these figures will result in 
even more powerful and subtle ap- 
peals to win the eyes and ears of 
youth. After all, there are only 
twenty-four hours in the day! 

What teachers and other educa- 
tional workers must come to realize 
more fully is that this sharp competi- 
tion among the mass media of com- 
munication for the time and attention 
of children and young people is mak- 
ing serious inroads on the schools. Al- 
ready, television has caused some 
schools officially to consider lengthen- 
ing the school day and to make other 
modifications in their programs in an 
effort to win the battle of competition. 
Unofficially, of course, school pro- 
grams have been undergoing changes 
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for some time because of the radio and 
the cinema. But it is not only in the 
matter of time that the competition 
exists. What is more important is the 
impact upon our pupils of these newer 
educative agencies. What do they 
learn from our newspapers, magazines, 
motion pictures, and radio and televi- 
sion programs? Do these learnings 
supplement those provided by the 
schools, or do they nullify them? 

In the May, 1950, issue of the NEA 
Journal, Edgar Dale, of Ohio State 
University, comes to grips with these 
questions in an article with this arrest- 
ing title: “Who Teaches Our Chil- 
dren?” Few educators have given 
more attention to the question and 
thought more wisely about it than 
Professor Dale. The following excerpts 
from his thought-provoking article 
sharpen the problem we face: 

The patterns of living verbally com- 
municated by parents, members of churches, 
and teachers are usually good and whole- 
some. But, somehow or other, communica- 
tion of these verbally stated ideas does not 
always take place. Why not? 

Some parents, ministers, and teachers 
are not in touch with their children. No bond 
of affection so necessary for effective com- 
munication has been established. Here I used 
the word “affection” defined by George H. 
Preston in his The Substance of Mental Health 
as that “quality which lets two people come 
close to each other without fear of ridicule or 
rejection, expecting understanding, sym- 
pathy, tolerance, and protection, if protec- 
tion is needed.” 

Who, then, is in communication with 
these children and young people? Who are 
their unlicensed, their unauthorized teach- 
ers? If they don’t listen to their parents and 
their teachers, to whom do they listen? 
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Well, for one thing they listen to the 
radio. If they don’t look up to their teachers, 
they may look up to television, the seduc- 
tive advertisement in the press, or the comic 
strip. 

Is this bad or is this good? Maybe the 
appealing advertisement is on the plus side 
of the good life. Maybe the radio program 
will give an insight which will help the 
individual to live more wisely, more thought- 
fully. Maybe the motion picture will portray 
the viciousness of racial prejudice or show 
the need for better treatment of D.P.’s.... 

What about the motion pictures? If you 
will permit me to pick one movie for every 
week in the year—s52 in all—I can find ones 
which are delightful, humorous, wise in 
their perceptiveness in human affairs, good 
fun. But at least 350 features are made 
every year. What then about the other 300? 

Many of them are no better or worse than 
the people who see them. But some of them 
glorify violence. Some make crime attrac- 
tive in spite of a contrived ending which 
punishes the criminal after he has had a 
mighty good time. Many assume that ma- 
terial success and its accouterments are 
what one should strive for. Many over- 
simplify life or describe it falsely... . 

What about the comic books? What do 
they teach and to whom? There is argu- 
ment and counterargument. The term “com- 
ic strip” is an umbrella which covers a multi- 
tude of good and harm. I don’t see how any 
intelligent person can speak against the 
medium itself—the use of drawings to tell a 
story. 

I would ask one simple question about 
this kind of reading. Does it inform the 
reader? Amuse and refresh him? Or does it 
misinform him, give him mistaken ideas 
about the world in which he lives? Does it 
lead him to believe that hard jobs will re- 
quire hard work or that they can be solved 
by some kind of effortless fantasy? . . . 

Who, then, will teach our children and 
young people? The answer is clear—those 
who let them come close without the fear of 
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ridicule or rejection, those who show sym- 
pathy and tolerance, those who will give pro- 
tection when it is needed. 

The mass producers of entertainment and 
the advertisers are sometimes in closer touch 
with the needs and wants of children and 
young people than are their teachers. Young 
people do want to be men of distinction. 
But shall it be the kind about whom mothers 
say, “Get the kids off the street. Here comes 
that man of distinction”? Or shall it be the 
kind of person we meant before these good 
words were prostituted? 

Who teaches our children? Everyone with 
“authority” who gets their attention is their 
teacher. Teaching is often as slow and un- 
noticeable as the drop of water forming the 
stalactite, but, if it has a constant direction, 
attitudes and character are formed. 

From time to time, let us then come out 
of the classroom and look around to see who 
is helping us and who is working against 
us. That is part of the job of being an intelli- 
gent and professional teacher. 


The foregoing discussion of educa- 
tion and schooling is not intended to 
suggest that battle lines be drawn be- 
tween the schools and other educative 
agencies. It would be futile, and un- 
wise, for the schools to attempt to sup- 
press these new educational agencies 
or to contrive to render them less use- 
ful. The mass media are here to stay. 
Furthermore, whether we like it or 
not, whether for good or for ill, chil- 
dren and young people are learning 
every waking hour of the day. The 
task of educational leadership, then, is 
to make allies of the many and diverse 
educative agencies in the community. 

In the first place, teachers and other 
educational workers should explore 
every possibility to exploit the educa- 
tional potentialities of radio, televi- 
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sion, motion pictures, and the press. 
An increasing number of radio pro- 
grams today are designed to promote 
the reading of good books among chil- 
dren, young people, and adults. Some 
are devised to enhance appreciation of 
the arts. And others are truly “‘invita- 
tions to learning.”’ Unless teachers are 
more imaginative and resourceful in 
channeling these programs into the 
schools or in associating out-of-school 
listening with the on-going purposes 
of the classroom, many pupils will be 
deprived of learning experiences su- 
perior, in many ways, to those the 
school itself has to offer. Furthermore, 
radio will hardly be encouraged by a 
lack of response to the good things it 
is doing. What has been said of radio 
is no less true of the other media. 

In the second place, the schools 
have an obligation and an opportunity 
to assist young people in becoming in- 
telligent and discriminating consum- 
ers of the output of these mass media 
of communication which modern so- 
ciety has developed. True, much of 
this bombardment in language and 
picture is intended to mislead, to de- 
ceive, to confuse, and to corrupt. But 
our newspapers, periodicals, motion 
pictures, radio, and now television can 
become sources of public enlighten- 
ment and genuine allies of the schools. 
Teachers have the job of making them 
such by training new generations of 
competent and critical consumers. 
While it is not altogether true that the 
present rather low level of fare fur- 
nished by the radio, the press, and the 
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cinema reflects public tastes, it is 
probably true that the surest way to 
improve the fare is to improve the 
tastes. That is largely the job of the 
schools. It can be done both by em- 
ploying the media as integral parts of 
the educational program in the schools 
and by developing discriminating 
tastes and standards of appraisal. Un- 
less the schools undertake this task 
with vigor and resourcefulness, they 
will be surrendering the task of educa- 
tion to these newer agencies sooner 
than they think. 

The relation between education and 
schooling involves more, of course, 
than the influence of the mass media 
of communication. The education of 
children and young people results 
from a wide variety of learning ex- 
periences and forces in the commu- 
nity: the home, the church, the press, 
the radio and television, the cinema, 
the gang and peer group, neighbor- 
hood quarrels, work experience and 
lack of it, observations of holidays, 
political discussions, and others. The 
quality of education is determined in 
large measure by the total impact of 
all the experiences stimulated by these 
groups and agencies. Often the educa- 
tive impacts of the various agencies 
are at variance. Young people are 
caught in a maze of conflicting data, 
judgments, beliefs, modes of conduct, 
and value patterns. 

The solution to this problem does 
not lie solely, if at all, in lengthening 
the time spent in school nor in the ab- 
sorption by the school of many of the 
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functions formerly carried on by the 
home and the church. The solution is 
to be found, instead, in the integration 
and co-ordination of these diverse 
forces in the community. That calls 
for utilizing, wherever they may be 
found, those educative forces which 
contribute to the well-rounded devel- 
opment of boys and girls. On the other 
hand, educational leadership in the 
community must take cognizance of 
the forces which are miseducative and 
must strive to eliminate them. Such 
an approach to the problem of educa- 
tion in modern community life calls 
for a co-operative attack by the school 
and all other agencies which influence 
the lives of young people. Some day, 
perhaps, the chief responsibility for 
directing the educational enterprise of 
the community will not be vested in 
the superintendent of schools but will 
emerge from the co-ordination of all 
educative agencies in the community. 


EFrrorts To HARNESS THE 
NEw MEDIA 


S INDICATED EARLIER in these edi- 
A torial comments, the solution to 
the problem of the mass media of 
communication lies not in lamenting 
the inroads they have made on the 
time and attention of pupils nor in 
condemning their unfavorable influ- 
ences on youth. Rather, the solution 
lies in finding ways in which the new 
media can supplement, and whenever 
desirable even replace, present school 
activities. 
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In an effort to discover 
the feasibility of using 
television sets for group 
instruction in ordinary classrooms and 
small assembly rooms, Philip Lewis, 
acting assistant principal of the South 
Shore High School in Chicago, con- 
ducted a six-week program of viewing 
experiments. Mr. Lewis was inter- 
ested in studying such factors as seat- 
ing arrangement, size of screen, and 
location of receiver. Forty-eight chairs 
were numbered and arranged in a 
plotted and measured pattern. Tele- 
vision sets with various screen sizes 
were placed at different heights and 
locations in the room. As the pupils 
viewed television programs, they filled 
out questionnaires based on their 
vantage points of viewing. The experi- 
ments included, among other things, 
differential viewing distance tests de- 
signed to establish the limits of eye 
accommodation. 

The results of these experiments are 
reported by Mr. Lewis in the May, 
1950, issue of Educational Screen un- 
der the title “TV Takes a Test.” 
Some of the major conclusions are 
given below: 


Television 
takes a test 


Console receivers.or table-model TV sets 
placed on tables the usual thirty inches are 
altogether unsatisfactory for group use in 
classrooms. The center of the TV screen 
should be between four and one-half and 
six feet above the floor for average class- 
room coverage. The variation permitted in 
these figures is necessary to compensate 
for variations in screen size and the dis- 
tance of the set from the first row of seats. 

Staggered rows of chairs are much more 
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satisfactory for group viewing and conserve 
floor space. Where chairs are movable, it is 
suggested that this alternated arrangement 
be used to accommodate more viewers in the 
same floor area. The usual classroom spacing 
of seats, however, permits unhampered 
viewing, but with an attendant floor area 
loss because of the many aisles provided. . . . 

Direct-view receivers have almost double 
the viewing angle of projection-type sets. 
The optical systems of projection video 
receivers of necessity polarize and restrict 
the angle. The convex curvature of most 
direct-view tubes and the fact that the 
image is formed directly on the inside 
surface of the kinescope make possible the 
wide viewing angle. This, however, is par- 
tially dependent upon how much distortion 
the viewer can stand when watching from a 
position at the extreme left or at the extreme 
right. 

The relatively great audience coverage of 
direct-view receivers is due to their image 
brilliancy and contrast being many times 
greater than that of a projected movie 
image. These sets have much better defini- 
tion and clarity than the projection models, 
but the latter give a softer, more filtered 
image that is easier to watch over a long 
period of time. 

Televiewing should never be done in com- 
plete darkness. In watching the screen, the 
eye tends to wander from the lighted area to 
the dark portion of the room and back again 
many times each minute. In doing this, the 
eye must adjust itself to these varying con- 
ditions and if the accommodation needed is 
great, then strain will result. Either some 
daylight or artificial light must be provided 
to cut down the over-all contrast. This light 
must not shine directly on the surface of 
the screen or it will produce “hot spots,” 
which are annoying and detrimental to best 
viewing. An indirect source of illumination, 
adequately diffused, was found to be best. 

Some of the results of the viewing differ- 
ential trials disclosed that a number of stu- 
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dents had very little range of accommoda- 
tion and that several had but a single satis- 
factory position for viewing. This finding led 
to additional investigations into areas of 
viewing and eye fatigue. 


Radio pro- Early this summer Ster- 
grams avail- ling W. Fisher, manager 
able on tapes of the Public Affairs and 

Education Department 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and Richard C. Brower, super- 
visor of audio-visual-radio education 
in the Minnesota State Department of 
Education, announced that tape re- 
cordings of leading N.B.C. public 
service programs will be made avail- 
able to schools in Minnesota at no 
charge. The N.B.C. public service 
programs to be tape-recorded by Min- 
nesota are the “University of Chicago 
Round Table,” “American Forum of 
the Air,” “Living—1g50,” and the 
monthly United Nations documen- 
tary broadcasts of the “America 
United” series. 

The distribution plan is simple. 
Up-to-date catalogues, “Tapes for 
Teaching,” listing all programs which 
have been master-recorded on tape are 
sent to all audio-visual supervisors 
and school administrators. Teachers 
need merely write the code numbers of 
the desired programs and mail to the 
Minnesota Department of 
a blank reel of sound-recor 
The desired programs wil 
scribed on the tape and returned to 
the sender within a few days. 

A service such as this should greatly 
increase the use of good radio pro- 
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grams in classrooms. The transitory 
nature of broadcasting and the dif- 
ficulties schools have encountered in 
scheduling classes to coincide with the 
timing of programs on the air have 
been obstacles in the past. The “Tapes 
for Teaching” project largely removes 
the obstacles. Many remarkably fine 
radio programs of educational and 
cultural value, produced at great ex- 
pense by the networks, have not been 
useful to the schools because they 
were not broadcast at times con- 
venient to the teacher. If “Tapes for 
Teaching” could be made easily and 
inexpensively available to schools ev- 
erywhere, radio might become one 
of the school’s richest teaching re- 
sources. 


A television- and ra- 
dio-assisted home-study 
course in community re- 
lations will be made 
available this fall to listeners and 
viewers throughout the country by 
Brooklyn College in co-operation with 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
The course is to be based on Theodore 
Granik’s weekly radio-TV ‘“‘American 
Forum of the Air,” a program devoted 
to discussions of currently important 
social, political, and economic issues 
by outstanding figures in national life. 

According to Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, 
president of Brooklyn College, stu- 
dents will be required to listen to the 
discussion, do supplementary reading, 
and submit a series of essays during 
the fifteen-week period. The essays 


TV to be 
used by 
colleges 
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will be read, evaluated, and returned 
to students with suggestions and com- 
ments by members of the College fac- 
ulty. The school will also issue text 
material on the background of ques- 
tions considered in the program. The 
course will carry two points of college 
credit for students matriculated in the 
Vocational Diploma Program of 
Brooklyn College. 

In announcing this new venture in 
education, Sterling W. Fisher, man- 
ager of N.B.C.’s Public Affairs and 
Education Department, said: 

The potential of television in the field 
of education is virtually incalculable to 
most of us in the industry. We all recognize, 
however, that television is one of the great- 
est tools for teaching and learning that the 
world has ever known. 


PARTNERSHIP IN YOUTH 


HE IDEA that the various agencies 
Ti a community must work to- 
gether more effectively to serve youth 
adequately has taken root in New 
York State through the creation of the 
New York State Youth Commission. 
This body of six members consists of 
the commissioners of social welfare, 
correction, mental hygiene, and edu- 
cation, the chairman of the Parole 
Board, and the industrial commis- 
sioner. Attached to the Commission 
are an executive director, an executive 
secretary, and an education consult- 
ant. 

Established in 1945 by the legisla- 
ture, the Commission was charged 
with the responsibility of inquiring 
into the needs of youth, providing 
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state aid for youth services, unifying 
efforts on behalf of youth, and pro- 
moting better understanding of youth. 
The Youth Commission Law recog- 
nized the need for, and provided the 
means for, enlarging the partnership 
in youth to include municipalities, 
schools, churches, service clubs, and 
public and private agencies in the 
state. To guide its thinking and its 
activities, the Commission formulated 
a Children’s Bill of Rights, which al- 
ready has gained national recognition. 
The Bill of Rights demands: 


For each child regardless of race, color, or 
creed— 

1. The right to the affection and intelli- 

gent guidance of understanding parents. 

. The right to be raised in a decent home 
in which he or she is adequately fed, 
clothed and sheltered. 

. The right to the benefits of religious 
guidance and training. 

. The right to a school program, which, in 
addition to sound academic training, 
offers maximum opportunity for indi- 
vidual development and preparation for 
living. 

. The right to receive constructive disci- 
pline for the proper development of good 
character, conduct and habits. 

. The right to be secure in his er her com- 
munity against all influences detri- 
mental to proper and wholesome de- 
velopment. 

. The right to the individual selection of 
free and wholesome recreation. 

. The right to live in a community in 
which adults practice the belief that the 
welfare of their children is of primary im- 
portance. 

. The right to receive good adult example. 

. Theright to a job commensurate with his 
or her ability, training and experience, 
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and protection against physical or moral 
employment hazards which adversely 
affect wholesome development. 

. The right to early diagnosis and treat- 
ment of physical handicaps and mental 
and social maladjustments, at public 
expense whenever necessary. 


The highlights of the Commission’s 
program are concisely and graphically 
presented in Partnership in Youth 
(Bulletin No. 3, February, 1950), pub- 
lished by the New York State Youth 
Commission, Albany 7, New York. 


ANOTHER StuDy OF Drop-outs 


NE of the remarkable educational 
achievements of this country in 
the last half-century has been the 
rapid democratization of the public 
high school. Virtually doubling its en- 
rolment every decade, the American 
high school now reaches approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the youth of 
high-school age. We should not rest 
content, of course, until all American 
youth are in high school. 

It appears, however, that our hopes 
for universal secondary education will 
not be reached merely by persuading 
or compelling youth to enter high 
school. There remains the problem of 
keeping them there until they gradu- 
ate; for, as all school people know, 
many pupils drop out before they 
graduate or even before they complete 
one or two years of high school. 

In an effort to discover why many 
high-school students in Syracuse, New 
York, failed to graduate, the Research 
Division of the Board of Education, 
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under the direction of Harry P. Smith, 
undertook an intensive study of the 
drop-outs over a period of years. The 
subjects for this study were the drop- 
outs from Grades VII through XII 
during the fall semester of 1945-46 
and during six subsequent semesters. 
A sampling of this group, 194 in num- 
ber, were personally interviewed by 
counselors, school administrators, and 
visiting teachers. A four-page inter- 
view schedule was employed by all the 
interviewers. 

Among the findings reported in the 
summary are these: 


Sixty-one per cent of the reasons related 
to the schools directly, and 39 per cent were 
personal. 

The school reasons, in descending order 
of frequency, were: dissatisfaction with 
school, inability to discern the relationship 
between school subjects and future occupa- 
tions, over-age for the grade, inability to 
get along with teachers, inability to learn, 
failure of school to offer suitable subjects, 
lack of sufficient credits for graduation, 
together with a variety of other reasons. 

The personal reasons, in descending order 
of frequency, were: lack of personal funds, 
lure of a job, family support, illness, and 
the feeling of being too poor in comparison 
with others in the class. 


The report brings out the implica- 
tions of the study, ending with these 
suggestions: 


The implication is clear from many inter- 
views that curricular and teaching adjust- 
ments to individual differences are necessary. 
The interviewees do not mention specific 
ways, save in a few instances, but they are 
conscious of the need. 

There is no over-all implication that the 
school as now organized is doing a poor job. 
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On the contrary, some drop-outs expressed 
the opposite opinion. But it is clear that the 
secondary school must survey its work criti- 
cally and study desirable adjustments to 
changing social and educational demands 
and to a school population drawn from all 
social and economic levels. 


The report of this study, published 
by the Board of Education of Syra- 
cuse, New York, under the title Syra- 
cuse Youth Who Did Not Graduate, 
merits careful reading by teachers and 
school administrators who are con- 
cerned about the failure of high 
schools to hold their students until 
graduation. 


EDUCATION OF THE GIFTED 


ITH THE RAPID GROWTH of the 

American secondary schools in 
the last half-century, and especially 
during the last two or three decades, 
there came into our high schools an 
almost overwhelming number of stu- 
dents who found it difficult to meet 
the academic demands placed upon 
them. In order to meet their needs, 
differentiation in instruction and pro- 
grams for remediation were provided. 
Indeed, a large portion of the energies 
of teachers and school administrators 
has been consumed in meeting the 
needs of the so-called “slow learners.” 
When differentiated instruction could 
not be provided, teachers usually 
pitched their instruction somewhere 
below the middle of the group in order 
to carry the slower pupils along. Even 
so, we have a long way to go before the 
needs of the slow learner have been 
adequately met. 
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This focal attention in the schools 
upon the slow learner, necessary and 
laudable as it is, has resulted in the 
neglect of the gifted. Unfortunately, 
we seem not to have found the time or 
the means to attend to the needs of 
pupils on both ends of the scale. Fur- 
thermore, the gifted could be neg- 
lected, we thought, without too 
obvious consequences. They could 
take care of themselves; their motiva- 
tions were usually good; and their 
achievements by comparison with the 
rest were a joy to the teacher. In re- 
cent years, however, educators have 
become increasingly concerned over 
the more gifted pupils. This concern 
stems in part from a realization that 
as individuals the gifted have not been 
afforded the opportunity to attain 
their potentialities. But of equal con- 
cern is the realization that as a people 
we have suffered through this waste of 
talent so sorely needed in an age of in- 
creasing complexity. 

Concrete evidence of this growing 
concern over the education of the 
gifted is a recent report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Bearing the title Educa- 
tion of the Gifted, this eighty-eight- 
page booklet contains chapters on 
“The Role of the Gifted in a Democ- 
racy,” “Waste of Talent in American 
Life,” “Identification of the Gifted,” 
“Education of the Gifted,” and “In- 
vestment in Talent.” 

The central thesis of this important 
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document is well expressed in the first 
four paragraphs of chapter i: 


Men and women of exceptional talent, 
whose abilities have been well nurtured 
through education and who have achieved 
successful adjustment to themselves and 
to their fellow-men, are today making con- 
tributions of exceptional value to American 
life. Some are creating music or drama or the 
visual arts that enrich our enjoyment. Some 
are prolonging human life and relieving 
suffering as physicians, public health officials, 
and research workers in medical science. 
Some are helping men to increase their 
mastery over the environment through 
mechanical invention, engineering, and sci- 
entific inquiry. Some are helping men to 
understand themselves through the study of 
psychology and human development and 
through the practice of psychiatry and 
counseling. Some are leaders of business and 
industry who have come to their managerial 
positions through their skill and under- 
standing of finance, economics, human rela- 
tions, or technology. Some are contributing 
to the improvement of human welfare as 
labor leaders and social workers. Some are 
improving the yield of farms and mines. 
Some are interpreting our culture as his- 
torians or contemporary critics. Some are 
clergymen, teachers, or journalists. Some 
are serving the public at large as executive 
officials of national, state, or local govern- 
ment, as judges, or as members of legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Not all who serve mankind are in posi- 
tions such as those just enumerated, and not 
all who hold such positions are gifted with 
exceptional talent. Conversely, not all who 
are gifted are in positions of influence. More- 
over, many who are gifted are making only 
mediocre contributions to society because 
their gifts have not been well developed. 
And the high abilities of some gifted indi- 
viduals, although well developed, are un- 
used or underused or misused. 
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To find ways and means of conserving 
the superior abilities of gifted Americans— 
and of developing those abilities and facili- 
tating their use for the benefit of humanity 
—should be a major objective of social and 
educational policy in this country. To the 
extent that this goal is achieved, the well- 
being of our society and the happiness of all 
our people will be enhanced. 

The United States, now more than ever 
before in our history, needs to have its 
ablest citizens either in positions of large 
immediate social influence (such as public 
administration, business and labor leader- 
ship, journalism, teaching) or in work of 
great potential future benefit (such as re- 
search in the natural and social sciences, 
philosophy and criticism, and the creative 
arts). Men and women of superior talent 
are needed for such positions, but talent 
alone is not enough. They must also have 
special training that will develop their talents 
along lines required by the complexities and 
specializations of contemporary life. And 
they must have a sense of social responsi- 
bility and other qualities of character that 
will direct the use of their talents toward 
socially beneficial ends. 


School administrators and teachers 
at all educational levels will find in 
this publication not only a guiding 
philosophy but many practical sugges- 
tions. It may be secured from the Na- 
tional Education Association (Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.) for thirty-five cents. 


“BREAKDOWN” 


RISING TIDE of aggression and op- 
A pression by totalitarian states 
threatens the free world as these notes 
are being prepared. More than a mil- 
lion teachers and other educational 
workers will resume their tasks this 
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fall with heavier hearts than they car- 
ried last spring. A number of youth 
(how many no one can say at this 
writing) are being called upon once 
again to spill their blood for freedom. 
Yes, in the face of these facts our tasks 
will be harder this fall, and more sol- 
emn. They will be harder, and the 
challenge greater, in part because on 
the schools rests a heavy responsibil- 
ity for making clear to youth the na- 
ture of this threat to freedom and the 
sinister forces which spread it. 

To understand fully the nature of 
the struggle will not be easy. In this 
editorial writer’s view, a pamphlet 
which has just reached his desk will 
help greatly. Bearing the title Break- 
down, it tells how “the Communist 
secret police are able to pry confes- 
sions of treason out of men and women 
who love their country, a story cou- 
rageously laid bare for the first time in 
March, 1950, by Michael Shipkov.” 

This pamphlet of thirty-two pages 
is published by the National Commit- 
tee for Free Europe. On the commit- 
tee membership roster appear such 
distinguished names as Laird Bell, 
Cecil B. De Mille, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, William Green, and Charles P. 
Taft, to mention only five of the 
thirty-nine. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be ob- 
tained for five cents each by address- 
ing the National Committee for Free 
Europe, 301 Empire State Building, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New 
York. 
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COLLEGE-ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


HAS BEEN MADE at a 
number of points in these notes 
to the problems attendant upon the 
rapid growth of American high schools 
during the past few decades. Not the 
least of these is the adjustment of col- 
lege-entrance requirements. For many 
years, and to no small degree yet to- 
day, the specification by the colleges 
that certain high-school courses must 
be taken by all students seeking col- 
lege entrance set definite limitations 
to needed curriculum revision. High- 
school teachers and school administra- 
tors, to say nothing of the pupils 
themselves, are all too familiar with 
this story of bondage. 

Like many problems, there are two 
sides to this one. The colleges have 
been created to achieve certain pur- 
poses. They can hardly be expected to 
achieve these aims unless the students 
who seek entrance are adequately pre- 
pared. The solution lies not in aca- 
demic name-calling, in which colleges 
scold the high schools for their poor 
product and the high schools berate 
the colleges for their domination. The 
most promising efforts toward a solu- 
tion seem to be found in the co-opera- 
tive study of the problem by high 
schools and colleges. 

Among the recent co-operative ef- 
forts of this kind deserving of notice is 
the Illinois Secondary School Curricu- 
lum Program, which recently pub- 
lished a significant report entitled 
New College Admission Requirements 
Recommended: A Proposal for Co-oper- 
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ative Action by the Secondary Schools 
and Colleges in Illinois. The report 
was prepared by a Committee on Re- 
lations with Higher Institutions, the 
chairman of which was Ralph W. 
Tyler, dean of the Division of the So- 
cial Sciences at the University of Chi- 
cago. The remaining seven members 
represented public and parochial high 
schools in the state, the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the colleges of the state. 

The heart of the report is contained 
in Part IV, which is entitled “Guiding 
Principles and Recommendations.” 
The guiding principles and recom- 
mendations are presented in full be- 
low: 


A. GuIDING PRINCIPLES 


As a basis for developing proposals for 
solving the problem, certain principles were 
agreed upon regarding the respective re- 
sponsibilities of the secondary school and 
the college. These were: 

1. The American public high school has 
the responsibility to develop and administer 
an educational program which will provide 
for the education of all youth, including 
both those who go on to college and those 
who do not. 

2. With limited resources, the high 
school’s first responsibility is to provide 
education of general value to all its students, 
rather than to provide for the specialized 
needs of parts of the student body when the 
latter effort is taken at the expense of a good 
program of general education. 

3. The colleges and universities bear the 
responsibility of continuing the general edu- 
cation of high-schooi graduates and of pro- 
viding for various specialized needs appropri- 
ate for post-high-school instruction. 

4. Since the high school carries the re- 
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sponsibility for educating all youth, it, and 
not the college or university, has the re- 
sponsibility of specifying the content of the 
high-school curriculum. The colleges and uni- 
versities have an interest in obtaining compe- 
tent students from the high school, and the 
high schools need to consider the develop- 
ment of competent students as one of their 
functions. 

5. The high school has the responsibility 
of providing colleges and universities with 
information about its students and. in 
doing so enable these institutions to select 
prospective students wisely. 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the light of these principles, it is 
recommended that the colleges adopt ad- 
mission policies which do not specify the 
courses the students are to take in high 
school, but specify the kinds of competence 
to be required of entering students. There 
has been extensive research on the kinds of 
competence which are good predictors of 
college success. The following five criteria 
can be used by a college or university to pro- 
vide the best prediction of the probable suc- 
cess of the student in college work: 

. Score on a scholastic aptitude test 

. Score on a test of critical reading 

. Score on a test of writing skill 

. Score on a simple mathematical test 

. Evidence that the student has an in- 
tellectual interest and some effective 
study habits as shown by his having 
taken at least two years of work in one 
field in high school in which his grades 
were better than average 

It is recommended that the foregoing 
criteria be used for admission to general 
college work in place of any other set of 
entrance requirements. For specialized cur- 
ricula, which begin in the Freshman year in 
college like engineering, certain specified 
competencies on the part of high school 
graduates may be required, such as compe- 
tence in mathematics for engineering. For 
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such cases, the committee recommends the 
adoption of the following paragraph: 

“Secondary schools are urged to provide 
means for high-school students to acquire 
prior to graduation the competencies de- 
manded for successful work in specialized 
programs in institutions of higher learning, 
such competencies to be determined on the 
basis of standardized tests rather than on the 
basis of passing specified courses.” 

The purpose of the last recommendation 
is to urge provision in high schools for 
specialized work really basic to college 
specialization. The committee recognizes 
that smaller high schools will not always be 
able to provide a sufficient variety of special- 
ized courses to meet the needs for special 
programs of all its graduates. In such cases, 
the colleges are urged to make provisions 
for the basic specialized work with as little 
handicap to the student as possible. 


This report is Bulletin Number 9 
in the series (Circular Series A, No. 
51) issued by the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program. All the 
bulletins are published by the Office of 
the Superintendent of Instruction, 
Vernon L. Nickell, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. The titles of the other bulletins 
are: 

No. 1. Guide to the Study of the Curriculum 
in the Secondary Schools of Illinois by 
Victor M. Houston, Charles W. Sanford, 
and J. Lloyd Trump 

No. 2. Principal Findings of the 1947- 
1948 Basic Studies of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program by Harold C. 
Hand 

No. 3. How To Conduct the Holding Power 
Study by Charles M. Allen 

No. 4. How To Conduct the Hidden Tuition 
Costs Study by Harold C. Hand 

No. 5. How To Conduct the Participa- 
tion in Extra-Class Activities Study by 
Harold C. Hand 
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No. 6. How To Conduct the Study of the 


Guidance Services of the School by Harry D. 
Lovelass 

No. 7. Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change by Kenneth D. Benne and Muntyan 
Bozidar 

No. 8. Guides to Curriculum Building: 
The Junior High School Level by the Wiscon- 
sin Co-operative Educational Planning Pro- 
gram 


CONFERENCE ON MATHEMATICS 


ge Conference on Arithmetic 
which has been held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the past 
four summers was not held this year. 
Instead, the Department of Educa- 
tion and the Laboratory School will 
serve as hosts at a meeting of the Il- 
linois Section of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics to be held 
at the University on October 14, 1950. 
The conference will be of interest to 
teachers of mathematics at all levels 
from primary-grade arithmetic to col- 
lege mathematics. 

Although intended primarily for 
teachers and administrators in Illinois 
and neighboring states, persons from 
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greater distances are also cordially in- 
vited to participate. For programs and 
additional information, address Pro- 
fessor M. L. Hartung, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


THE ScHOOL REVIEW To BE 
MICROFILMED 


E ARE PLEASED to announce that 

the School Review will now be 
available in microfilm form. Complete 
volumes may be obtained in a single 
roll of positive microfilm on ade- 
quately labeled metal reels at a cost of 
approximately one-fourth of a cent 
per page. 

Sales will be restricted to those sub- 
scribing to the paper edition, and the 
film copy will be distributed only at 
the completion of the volume year, 
which ends with the December issue. 
Inquiries concerning purchase should 
be directed to University Microfilms, 
313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

HAROLD A. ANDERSON 
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WHO FOR SEPTEMBER 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Harotp A. ANDER- 
SON, assistant professor 
of education, director of student 
teaching, and executive secretary of 
the Committee on Preparation of 
Teachers at the University of Chicago. 
RuTH STRANG, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, believes that vocational guid- 
ance has been too narrow and that it 
must give attention to the social as- 
pects, both in the broad sense of the 
welfare of society and in the sense of 
interpersonal relations. Davw H. 
RUSSELL, professor of education at the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
and CAROLINE SHRODES, associate 
professor in language arts at San Fran- 
cisco State College, review the existing 
research in bibliotherapy and suggest 
its implications for the language-arts 
program. T. L. ENGLE, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Fort Wayne Center, analyzes 
the content of textbooks in psychology 
which are commonly used in high- 
school courses. LyMAN C. HUNT, JR., 
instructor in the Reading Laboratory, 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


and WILL1AM D. SHELDON, director of 
the Reading Laboratory of Syracuse 
University, report the results of a 
study of the reading of a group of 
thirty-eight ninth-grade pupils. Louts 
FoLey, associate director of Ecole 
Champlain, Ferrisburg, Vermont, 
points out the discrepancies in the use 
of the word “selling” and deplores its 
adoption as a slogan in education. 
PERCIVAL W. Hutson, professor of 
education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, presents a list of selected refer- 
ences on guidance. 


THomAS E. CHRISTEN- 
SEN, director of the De- 
partment of Guidance of 
the public schools of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts. MANNING M. 
Jr., assistant secretary of the Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, lo- 
cated at the University of Chicago, 
and research associate in education at 
the University of Chicago. CARROLL 
D. CHAMPLIN, professor of education 
at Pennsylvania State College. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


RUTH STRANG 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


REAT PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE in 
vocational guidance, as in the 
technological aspects of our civiliza- 
tion. Jobs have been expertly ana- 
lyzed; vocational information has 
been imparted by means of pamphlets, 
books, films, courses in occupations, 
“career days,’ and other methods; 
ingenious tests of the abilities needed 
in various occupations have been de- 
vised. Recently counselors have be- 
come interested in the so-called “‘non- 
directive” approach in vocational- 
guidance interviews. They have in- 
creasingly recognized the difficulty of 
“matching” complex and unique per- 
sonalities with equally intricate and 
variable jobs. However, there has 
been some neglect of the social aspects 
of vocational guidance, both in the 
broad sense in which it pertains to the 
welfare of society and in the narrower 
sense of interpersonal relations. 


INDIVIDUALISTIC EMPHASIS IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


In the past, vocational guidance 
has been primarily individualistic. It 
has concentrated on the study of the 
vocational interests and aptitudes of 
the individual and on the analysis of 


* 


occupations and occupational trends. 
By means of batteries of tests; cumu- 
lative records; guides to the voca- 
tional interview; pattern interview- 
ing; the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles; books and pamphlets on spe- 
cific occupations and on occupational 
fields and trends; and many other 
excellent instruments, techniques, and 
sources of information vocational 
guidance has fulfilled its purpose of 
helping individuals choose, prepare 
for, and progress in suitable vocations. 
Even the newer emphases on non- 
directive counseling, and on psycho- 
therapy that recognizes the relation of 
personality factors to problems of vo- 
cational guidance, still tend to stress 
personal adjustment and success. 


NEGLECT OF SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF GUIDANCE 


An Indian student recently pointed 
out that guidance in Western culture 
is not much concerned with the ‘‘idea 
of integrating individual life into still 
larger wholes, such as humanity, the 
world, and the universe... . The 
question of the final objective and the 
ultimate purpose of life has not been 
made specifically clear in the defini- 
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tions of guidance offered in the 
West.”* The individualistic emphasis 
in vocational guidance is to be ex- 
pected in a culture in which individual 
enterprise and competition have been 
stressed. 

In our civilization, guidance work- 
ers have been concerned primarily 
with the process of guidance, rather 
than with the goals to which self- 
direction leads. Guidance to what and 
guidance for what have been neg- 
lected. Too little thought has been 
given to the relation of one’s vocation 
to the destiny of man, to the goal of 
“‘wholeness of life,” or to the goals of 
self-fulfilment as a member of a family 
and of social groups. Science Research 
Associates have, however, recently 
recognized this need in their booklets 
entitled the Life Adjustment series. 

Guidance implies direction toward 
worthy goals. More than ten years ago 


a nation-wide yearbook committee 
agreed upon a broad definition of 
guidance which recognized the social 
aspect: 


Guidance is... that inseparable aspect 
of the educational process that is peculiarly 
concerned with helping individuals discover 
their needs, assess their potentialities, de- 
velop their life purposes, formulate plans 
of action in the service of these purposes, 
and proceed to their realization.? 


This definition is based on the as- 
sumption that there are, or can be de- 
veloped, objectively determined com- 
mon social values. Though this view of 

* Parimal Das, “Foundations for Guidance 
in Indian Philosophical and Social Thought,” 


p. 5. Unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, Colum- 
bia University, 1948. 
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guidance has been presented, it has 
not yet been translated into practice. 
In case studies of vocational guidance 
and in compositions written by pu- 
pils, there is little evidence that either 
counselors or students are actually 
concerned with the social aspects of 
their life-adjustment. 


AS HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS SEE IT 


The individualistic emphasis comes 
out in freely written, unsigned com- 
positions, such as those given below. 
Incidentally, these compositions, col- 
lected from senior high school pupils 
in a large city and presented here with 
the original wording and spelling, il- 
luminate many other aspects of voca- 
tional guidance. 

One seventeen-year-old Senior ex- 
pressed her concern about her future 
and called attention to the need for 
more effective educational and voca- 
tional guidance. In her short composi- 
tion she shows no interest in choosing 
nursing because it is a socially useful 
occupation. She is wholly concerned 
with deciding what field she wants to 
go into. 

I am all at sea at this point. By that I 
mean I haven’t made any plans for the 
future. The only reason I am going to college 
is because I am not prepared to work. I’ve 
only had a half year of shorthand and a 


year and a half of typing. If I go to college 
I do not know what field I want to go into. 


2Arthur J. Jones and Harold C. Hand, 
“Guidance and Purposive Living,” Guidance in 
Educational Institutions, pp. 24-25. Thirty- 
seventh Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: 
National Society for the Study of Education 
(5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1938. 
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Another thing that worries me is that my 
marks have not been too good and I do not 
know whether I will be able to get in the 
local college. I have also thought about going 
into nursing but my mother (a very nervous 
person) does not approve at all. 


An eighteen-year-old boy is almost 
ready to graduate, without having ac- 
quired a method of making a voca- 
tional choice and without any recog- 
nition of the social significance of his 
life work. 

My problem is what am I going to do 
when I get out of school, and that will be 
this June, I hope! I haven’t the vaguest 
idea what I would like to do or work at. I 
have had several jobs but none of them ap- 
pield to me. What would I do to find out what 
kind of work I would like and could do well? 
Where would I go to do this and when? 
I intend to join the Navy when I get out of 
school, but I won’t make it my life work. I 
know people useally know what they are 
going to do before they get out of school but 
I don’t. I like to hunt, fish, swimg, and play 
football but I can’t live on that the rest of 
my life. 


A seventeen-year-old Senior girl, 
obviously not intending to condemn 
the guidance program in her school, 
makes a devastating criticism of voca- 
tional guidance as she has experienced 
it—guidance that forces vocational 
decisions upon children before they 
have had any adequate basis for mak- 
ing them, that misuses tests and al- 
lows a youngster to become emotion- 
ally attached to what seems to be an 
unsuitable vocation. Moreover, this 
pupil has apparently obtained no hint 
that the social usefulness of a vocation 
is one basis for choice. 
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The most desperate situation I beleive I 
have ever had to face was that of choosing 
my life vocation upon entering high school. 
It was very necessary to do this immediately 
because I had to make my selection of sub- 
jects which would prepare me for a job. The 
first thing I did to help solve this problem 
was to take a test which was given by the 
guidance teacher of my school. This test 
proved that I was best suited for a job in 
which I got much use out of my hands. This 
field included jobs such as working with 
machinery, nursing, undertaking, and etc. 
Since I liked all these kinds of work, it was 
still a hard job in choosing! I thought about 
all of these jobs until I was left to make a 
decision between undertaking and nursing. 
I looked into undertaking with a lot of 
thought and found that I would have to be 
twenty one in order to enter the school of 
my choose and that it would be a great ex- 
pense which I don’t think my parents would 
be able to pay. I had left only nursing which 
I am very fond of. I will be able to enter a 
nurse training school upon graduation from 
high school as I will be seventeen. My par- 
ents although they are not so much in favor 
of my going into the field of nursing, have 
given me their permission to enter a Hospital 
School of Nursing in the fall of the year 
1949. This will be one of the happiest days of 
my life when I enter this school. 


The next composition was written 
by a Senior who is still all at sea with 
respect to his educational and voca- 
tional plans. His need for guidance is 
obvious and imperative. 


As a Senior my problem is that of choosen- 
ing a college and what I want to do as my 
life work. In junior high school I started 
preparing myself for college and now have 
all the requirements needed for entrance to 
the adverage college. But as yet I have no 
idea of what I would like to do when I get 
out of college. If I knew what vocation or 
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profession I wanted it would much easier to 
choose a college. This problem of what to 
do as a life’s work has been on my mind for 
the last few years. After reading books on 
various vocations I found myself back where 
I started with nothing acomplished. At 
the beginning of this semester the consular 
gave me an interest test. In the rating I 
stood high in social work and music. Narrow- 
ing down to these two subjects has helped 
the problem a little but I am still not satis- 
fied. I envy the person who knows what he 
is going to do in the future. For I feel as if 
I am wasting time with this uncertainty. 
There are so many interesting jobs that I 
would like to do. I would like to work a short 
time with one and then take a new job. I 
know this is a very bad way to feel because 
this is said to be the age of specializing. 
To date I have talked with my mother and 
father and the college committee, and have 
taken the interest test. I plan to go to see 
the consular of our school soon, in the hope 
that she will be able to help. This is my most 
important problem that is still unsolved. 


The way in which a clear though 


flexible vocational goal may give a 
pupil a sense of direction and purpose 
throughout high school is expressed 
by a Senior girl interested in journal- 
ism. 


Being interested in journalism, I natural- 
ly became interested in being inducted into 
the organization, “Quill and Scroll.” My 
hopes were high until I found out the quali- 
fications of the organization and then I 
began “sinking.” You see, the one qualifica- 
tion that I don’t think I quite come up to 
is “being in the upper third of the class.” 

On entering high school, I had no specific 
idea of what I would like to offer society, 
then in my second year I took journalism 
and immediately decided, that was what I 
intended to put my best into. Had I known 
that journalism was my goal, I am sure I 
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would have got busy and met the one quali- 
fication that now stands in my way. 

There is nothing that I can really do now, 
but just because of a late decision, I missed 
the one chance that would mean as much to 
me as becoming president of the United 
States. 


In the following composition, an 
eighteen-year-old boy recognizes the 
influence of family background on his 
choice of vocation and feels keenly the 
need for a comprehensive study of this 
important question. 


At present I am faced with a problem 
which sooner or later confronts all young 
people, that is “What Shall I Do with My 
Life.” My father is a doctor my mother 
was a nurse. Most of my parents friends are 
in some kind of biological science. I know 
little or nothing of any other occupation. 

I feal that if I were exposed to people in 
other kinds of work and then could take one 
of the occupational prefrence examinations 
my problem would be solved. I think that if 
there were a guidance class in high school it 
would be more useful than some of the 
classes that we now have. 


Some young people are more so- 
cially minded and idealistic than their 
counselors. Others feel that there must 
be something wrong with them if they 
have not made a vocational choice. 
One sixteen-year-old girl expressed 
this feeling in a composition which she 
entitled ‘Blurred Future.”’ 

My problem is one that is faciag many 
high school pupils of today. The simple, yet 
all important problem of college. Many peo- 
ple want to rush you into an occupation, that 
you do not care for and they tell you that a 
college degree is simply all that can help you. 

Also they tell you early in your high 
school, and even in the latter part of junior 
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high, that you must hurry and decide what 
your future work will be, that you must 
hurry and prepare yourself, that you should 
strive toward your all important goal. Then 
I sit down to wonder—What is my goal. I 
have not found one yet, I have come across 
none that I feel I should put my whole life 
on. I also get to wondering if this feeling is 
unatural; suppose I am the only one who 
has not planned his future to the exact 
detail. And it worries me. 

I hope that in time I will make up my 
mind as to my future, with out people 
pushing me. 

* But instead of looking forward to the 
future, I find myself trying to lag behind so 
I will not have to face the decision. 


The compositions just quoted show 
that, in general, boys and girls think 
primarily of themselves and their fu- 
ture when they make vocational plans. 
Their attention has not been directed 
toward vocations as means of serving 
society. 


INTERRELATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL 
AND SOCIAL ASPECTS 


It is important to keep in mind 
both the individual and the social as- 
pects of vocational guidance. The es- 
sence of democracy is to help each in- 
dividual discover and develop his po- 
tentialities. By developing his voca- 
tional potentialities, he is preparing 
himself to serve; but the larger social 
aspect of his vocation must also be 
carefully considered. Of what ad- 
vantage is full employment if many 
persons are engaged in occupations 
that contribute nothing, or are even 
detrimental, to the welfare of certain 
individuals or groups of the nation or 
of the world society? 
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Moreover, if vocational guidance is 
to make its greatest contribution to 
individual development, it must play 
up the social usefulness of vocations. 
Each individual has a basic need to be 
of service, to feel that he counts, that 
he is a valuable member of his com- 
munity. A person experiences this feel- 
ing when he is engaged in an occupa- 
tion that is socially useful. Even those 
who perform some minute, monoto- 
nous, detailed part of a manufacturing 
process may be helped to see its rela- 
tion to the product as a whole and, 
thus, its contribution to the welfare of 
the people. 


FUSION OF CONFLICTING POINTS 
OF VIEW 


There is no inevitable conflict be- 
tween the individualistic and the so- 
cial emphases in vocational guidance. 
It is possible to find a working synthe- 
sis of these two forces in the individual 
who develops and expresses his per- 
sonality through performing services 
that are useful to the group. Tenden- 
cies toward both self-centeredness and 
social interest are equally inherent in 
human nature. If the individual is rec- 
ognized as a social being with responsi- 
bility for his brother’s welfare, as well 
as for his own, then there is no con- 
flict between the individual and soci- 
ety—between self-values and “‘others- 
values’”—for the individual finds self- 
fulfilment through service. Thus, the 
two aspects of guidance are fused. 
Through skilful counseling, the indi- 
vidual discovers his most acceptable 
social self. Once that is accomplished, 
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he will naturally choose a vocation 
that is socially useful. 


REALIZATION OF SOCIALLY ACCEPT- 
ABLE VOCATIONAL GOALS 


After arriving, through skilful coun- 
seling, at a concept of one’s socially 
acceptable self, one still faces the task 
of self-realization. This is not easy. 
Each person’s path toward a worthy 
vocational goal is beset by a multitude 
of conflicting interests and points of 
view, involving family relations, eco- 
nomic status, health, personal prefer- 
ences, attitudes of associates, restric- 
tions on entry to certain vocational 
fields, and other difficulties. 

Some of these conflicts have their 
origin in early years. For example, the 
father of a six-year-old boy says the 
child is going to be a doctor when he 
grows up. The father’s brother is a 
successful doctor who earns a much 
higher income than the father. Money 
earned is the father’s criterion of voca- 
tional choice. What can the voca- 
tional-guidance worker do in the face 
of these deep-rooted parental atti- 
tudes? 

The need for the vocational guid- 
ance of parents is imperative. Educa- 
tion of parents in groups has been 
found to be effective. Its aim should be 
to help parents acquire a realistic view 
of the vocational opportunities for 
their children—to acquaint them, for 
instance, with the relative number of 
unskilled and skilled trades, white- 
collar jobs, service jobs, semiprofes- 
sions, and professions. Films, panel 
discussions, readable pamphlets, and 
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reports from recent high-school gradu- 
ates and drop-outs are some of the 
available means of imparting in- 
formation about vocations to parents, 
teachers, and pupils. In all these 
media of communication the social 
implications of each vocation should 
be stressed. 

Educational and vocational guid- 
ance is often “too little and too late.” 
Children in the elementary school 
should begin to consider the socially 
useful vocational fields that are likely 
to be appropriate to them and pos- 
sible for them to enter. This does not 
mean that a sixth-grade child is to 
choose his vocation but rather that he 
and his parents are not to become 
emotionally attached to an unrealistic 
vocational interest or choice. If educa- 
tional guidance were given earlier and 
more thoroughly, pupils would make 
far fewer false starts than they do at 
present. Guidance is more likely to be 
successful if the counselor “‘accentu- 
ates the positive’—emphasizes the 
vocations that are available and suit- 
able for the individual. 

The vocational-guidance worker has 
a responsibility, not only for the indi- 
vidual being counseled at the moment, 
but also for improvements in the cur- 
riculum, methods of instruction, com- 
munity resources for child and adoles- 
cent development, and new oppor- 
tunities for useful vocations. For ex- 
ample, in Harlan County, Kentucky, 
work may be provided for many 
mountain people in making new prod- 
ucts salvaged from now worthless ma- 
terials available in abandoned coal 
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mines. An important social responsi- 
bility of the vocational counselor is 
finding and helping to create suitable 
occupations for young people as well 
as discovering suitable young people 
for present jobs. 

Several recent articles in the [nter- 
national Labor Review suggest that 
counselors in Belgium and New Zea- 
land have a keen sense of the social 
implications of vocational guidance. 
In Belgium there seems to be a grow- 
ing realization of the importance of 
training a young generation in their 
social responsibilities in this complex 
postwar world. Vocational counselors 
in New Zealand are considering the 
leisure-time activities, as well as the 
work-life, as an essential part of the 
guidance process. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL ABILITIES 


IN INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


Counselors and placement officers 
are increasingly recognizing that 
health, personality, and social ability 
are no less important in vocational 
success than specialized training and 
experience. Still, vocational guidance 
too often neglects social aspects, such 
as the ability to get along with one’s 
employer, supervisor, fellow-workers, 
and customers. More jobs are lost 
through lack of social abilities than 
through lack of technical knowledge 
and skills. If the counselor focuses his 
attention on the worker rather than 
on the work, he is not so likely to 
neglect the social aspects of guidance. 

The interview itself offers an oppor- 
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tunity for growth in interpersonal re- 
lations. Here the individual who has 
been withdrawn, suspicious, or hostile 
may learn to relate himself to the 
counselor; he may experience, during 
the interview hour, a satisfying rela- 
tionship with another person. Having 
been successful in this one relation- 
ship, he has a better chance of estab- 
lishing satisfying relationships with 
other persons. During the interview 
the counselee may gain insights that 
help him to understand and to accept 
himself. As he grows more at ease and 
at peace with himself, he co-operates 
better with others. Thus, counseling 
and psychotherapy affect his inter- 
personal relationships at work and in 
other groups. 

For example, a seventeen-year-old 
boy referred for vocational guidance 
was aggressive, inconsiderate of others, 
and excessively dependent on his 
mother. He was failing in three of his 
five high-school subjects. His goal was 
to make money in business. With this 
idea of success, he could “‘turn on” 
polite and pleasant behavior when- 
ever it was advantageous for him to do 
so. Otherwise he was sneering, super- 
cilious, and disdainful. Since courtesy 
stems from a fundamental respect and 
affection for people, this boy pre- 
sented an especially difficult problem 
—that of helping an individual devel- 
op from a highly individualistic pre- 
occupation to an acceptance of social 
values. 

If the interview is supplemented by 
the psychodrama, the individual 
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moves toward making the adjust- 
ments needed in real-life situations. 
He can try out in imaginary situations 
various techniques of making satis- 
fying social contacts. After playing 
the role of an annoying supervisor or 
fellow-worker, he is more likely to un- 
derstand the other fellow’s point of 
view and to take a more constructive 
attitude toward other people. 

In the sociodrama—role-playing 
based on a problem common to a 
group—the individual has a still 
better chance of developing tech- 
niques of dealing with difficult social 
situations. For example, a high-school 
class of Negro boys and girls were fac- 
ing the fact that many vocational 
fields were closed to them. One pupil 
played the role of employer, and sev- 
eral took turns playing the role of ap- 
plicant. The first applicant went off 
without saying a word when the em- 
ployer said, ““We don’t employ Ne- 
groes.’’ The second person playing the 
role of applicant became angry and 
told the employer just what he thought 
of him. The third applicant replied, 
“Yes, I understand that you don’t 
employ Negroes, but could you give 
me a little advice? I’m taking the sec- 
retarial course in high school, and I’m 
wondering if there’s any use for me to 
go on with it, if I can’t get a job.” In 
this way he interested the employer in 
him as a person and received help in 
getting an opening. 

Many workers need group experi- 
ences. The Vocational Advisory Serv- 
ice in New York City, for example, 
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finds social groups that such individ- 
uals may join. The vocational coun- 
selor works closely with group-work 
agencies. Together, they find the so- 
cial experience an individual needs to 
increase his vocational competence. 

In a group-counseling or group- 
therapy situation, the individual has 
the added advantage of viewing other 
persons’ problems of vocational ad- 
justment and learning how they have 
been most successful in meeting their 
problems. He exchanges experiences 
and learns to participate in the give- 
and-take of group discussion. In activ- 
ity-therapy groups members work to- 
gether on individual or group projects. 
Through these satisfying experiences 
with others, individuals learn to relate 
themselves more successfully to per- 
sons in the outside world. 

In all these different kinds of situa- 
tions, the individual gains insights and 
acquires skills in human relations. 
This increased competence in social 
situations makes him a happier person 
and a more efficient worker. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


The counselor has responsibility for 
helping the individual develop a con- 
cept of his socially acceptable self. To 
realize that self, he must choose a so- 
cially useful vocation. Consequently, 
he should consider the social value of 
each occupation as an essential part of 
the information about it. Having 
chosen a vocation that will, in some 
measure, serve society as well as uti- 
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lize his own potentialities, the coun- 
selee will need help in entering and 
progressing in that vocation. 

Since lack of social ability is a com- 
mon cause of failure in any vocation, 
the counselor, who is concerned with 
the “whole” worker, should not neg- 
lect this important aspect. Many vo- 
cational-guidance problems turn out 
to be primarily problems of personal- 
ity development. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


The counselor who is trained in 
psychotherapeutic counseling and in 
group-work techniquesis well equipped 
to deal broadly with vocational-guid- 
ance problems. He will help each per- 
son to choose a socially useful voca- 
tion, suitable for him, to prepare for it 
through liberalized vocational educa- 
tion, and to progress in it through 
developing both technical knowledge 
and skills and social ability. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH IN BIBLIOTHER- 
APY TO THE LANGUAGE-ARTS PROGRAM. I 


DAVID H. RUSSELL 
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EW IDEAS AND PROCEDURES con- 
tinually spring into action in an 
enterprise as vital as the school. The 
creative teacher and the interested 
group of children or adolescents com- 
pose a dynamic situation in which new 
practices either evolve or erupt. A 
fresh approach to the study of the 
community, an original story or play, 
novel insights in history or science, 
and other creative developments are 
always appearing in a good school. 
Among the newer interests of some 
such schools today is the process of 
bibliotherapy. Teachers and children 
are increasingly using books, not 
simply to practice reading skills, but 
to influence total development. The 
influence of reading upon personalities 
is a current concern of an increasing 
number of librarians and language- 
arts teachers. 


A THEORY OF BIBLIOTHERAPY 


Bibliotherapy may be defined as a 
process of dynamic interaction be- 
tween the personality of the reader 
and literature—interaction which may 
be utilized for personality assessment, 


adjustment, and growth. This defini- 
tion suggests that bibliotherapy is not 
a strange, esoteric activity but one 
that lies within the province of every 
teacher of literature in working with 
every child in a group. It does not as- 
sume that the teacher must be a 
skilled therapist, nor the child a seri- 
ously maladjusted individual needing 
clinical treatment. Rather, it conveys 
the idea that all teachers must be 
aware of the effects of reading upon 
children and must realize that, through 
literature, most children can be helped 
to solve the developmental problems 
of adjustment which they face. 

Lest, by this definition, bibliother- 
apy be made to seem too common- 
place, it may be well to point out 
that the process is not involved every 
time a child or adolescent has a book 
in his hand. Many literature periods 
are still of the sort Henry Seidel 
Canby calls “cross-word-puzzle schol- 
arship,” with emphasis upon literary 
details rather than upon enjoyment 
and emotional response to a work of 
art. Even in the latter approach to lit- 
erature, thoughtful teachers of the 
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language arts are no longer sure that a 
particular selection or poem is a 
“good” one for all members of a class. 
They are realizing that the piece of 
literature which may have a profound 
effect on one child leaves another ut- 
terly unmoved. They are becoming 
aware that every story, poem, or se- 
lection is read by a specific individual 
who brings to it his own complex per- 
ceptions and reactions, based on his 
particular needs. The book that illus- 
trates courage to one child may give 
hints on home decoration to another; 
the story that suddenly gives an 
adolescent insight into his own family 
situation may be utterly boring to his 
neighbor in the class. Interaction 
between the work of literature and the 
individual may or may not take place. 

If there is a genuine therapeutic ef- 
fect from reading, it may be explained 
theoretically in terms of identification, 
catharsis, and insight, terms originat- 
ing in psychoanalytic literature but 
now more widely accepted by psychol- 
ogists. In such terms, bibliotherapy 
becomes a process of identifying with 
another character or group so that 
feelings are released and the individ- 
ual develops a greater awareness of his 
own motivations and rationalizations 
for his behavior. 

Identification is the real or imagined 
affiliation of one’s self (or sometimes a 
parent or a friend) with a character or 
group in the story read. It may be 
facilitated by various conditions (54). 
It may augment self-esteem if the 
character is admired or increase feel- 
ings of belonging by reducing the sense 
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of difference from others. It may in- 
crease understanding of the parent or 
friend, be productive of a more realis- 
tic attitude toward his limitations or 
strengths, and even reduce a sense of 
guilt which was a product of earlier 
difficulties with that parent or friend. 

Thus, identification usually in- 
volves catharsis. The fact that the 
reader feels he is the character read 
about means that he shares the char- 
acter’s motivations and conflicts and 
experiences vicariously the charac- 
ter’s emotions. As the reader puts 
himself in the place of others, he comes 
to understand the needs and aspira- 
tions of these others—and of himself. 
Reading may therefore provide a re- 
lease of tension through symbolic 
gratification of socially unacceptable 
urges or substitute gratification of so- 
cially approved motives. 

Finally, when the self-recognition 
in identification is borne out in reality, 
the identification represents insight— 
seeing one’s self in the behavior of the 
character and thereby achieving an 
awareness of one’s own motivations 
and needs. If his adjustments to life- 
situations are maladaptive, the indi- 
vidual’s recognition of himself in the 
character may help in breaking cer- 
tain habits. On the other hand, if the 
character appears to work out a satis- 
factory solution to his problem, op- 
portunity is provided for the reader to 
incorporate some of the character’s 
behavior in his own methods of ad- 
justment to a similar problem. 

Identification does not always lead 
to insight, for it may consist simply in 
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imputing one’s own motives to others, 
in reading one’s own interpretation 
into the behavior of the fictional char- 
acter. One form of such identification 
is to seek a scapegoat and vent upon 
the chosen character a strong emotion 
felt in an earlier affective experience. 
In general, however, the close inter- 
relationships and interaction of identi- 
fication, catharsis, and insight are ap- 
parent. Implicit in this discussion are 
other mechanisms of behavior such as 
projection, rationalization, repression, 
autism (46), and compensation—all of 
which influence the degree and nature 
of any therapeutic process which may 


occur. 

This summary of a theory of biblio- 
therapy is put largely in psychoana- 
lytic terms. Although research in psy- 
chology and medicine has not yet 
identified all their implications, they 


are terms which have been incorpo- 
rated into the work of many clinics 
and the writing of many psychologists 
(60). At present they seem to give the 
best theoretical explanation of the 
process of bibliotherapy. As Shrodes 
(62) has pointed out, dynamic psy- 
chology, field theory, and the newer 
emphasis upon autism in perception 
and cognition, as well as psycho- 
analytic theory, may be shown to 
have congruent points of view in ex- 
plaining the diagnostic and the adjust- 
ment values of bibliotherapy. The 
eclectic nature of the theory is further 
illustrated in some of the possible val- 
ues of bibliotherapy stated in the lit- 
erature on the subject. 
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VALUES OF BIBLIOTHERAPY 


Divergent attitudes toward the 
values of reading include Plato’s in- 
junction that myths are not good for 
the morals of the young, Francis 
Bacon’s assertion that “reading 
maketh a full man,” and Adler’s con- 
viction that reading improves think- 
ing (1). In addition to the recreational 
and informational values usually at- 
tributed to reading, a number of 
therapeutic values have been stated. 
As might be expected, some of the 
first of these statements were medical. 
In his book Fear, Oliver says, “The 
right kind of book may be applied to a 
mental illness just as a definite drug is 
applied to some bodily need” 
(47: 291). Menninger states: 

The whole matter of bibliotherapy, of the 
relief of suffering by the psychological 
processes induced by reading, is a field in 
which we have little scientific knowledge. 
But our intuition and our experience tell us 
that books may indeed “minister to a mind 
diseased” and come to the aid of the doctor 
and even precede him [43: ix]. 


Other writers have mentioned more 
specific values of bibliotherapy. Al- 
though often stated from the clinical 
point of view, many of these have im- 
plications for the school’s language- 
arts program. Appel (5) believes bib- 
liotherapy can help the individual in 
six ways. It can help him (1) to ac- 
quire information and knowledge 
about the psychology and physiology 
of human behavior; (2) to live up to 
the injunction, “Know thyself’’; (3) to 
become more extraverted and find in- 
terest in something outside himself; 
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(4) to effect a controlled release of 
unconscious difficulties; (5) to use the 
opportunity for identification and 
compensation; and (6) to clarify dif- 
ficulties and to acquire insight into his 
own behavior. 

Bryan (11) believes that biblio- 
therapy can help develop maturity 
and nourish and sustain mental 
health. She states such specific values 
as giving the person the feeling that 
he is not the first to encounter the 
problem he is facing; permitting the 
reader to see that there is more than 
one solution to his problem or more 
than one choice to be made; helping 
the reader to see the basic motivation 
of people involved in situations such 
as his own; helping the reader to see 
values in experience in human, rather 
than material, terms; providing facts 
needed in solving a problem; and en- 
couraging the reader to plan and 
execute a constructive course of ac- 
tion. 

In addition to some of the points 
made above, Gottschalk (26) believes 
that reading may have therapeutic 
values by stimulating the patient to 
discuss problems which he ordinarily 
avoids because of fear, shame, or guilt; 
by helping the patient to analyze and 
synthesize further his attitudes and 
behavior patterns; by providing vi- 
carious life-experiences without expos- 
ing the person to the real dangers of 
actual experience; by reinforcing, 
through precept and example, accept- 
able social behavior and inhibiting 
infantile patterns of behavior; by 
stimulating the imagination; and by 
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enlarging the individual’s sphere of 
interests. 

Smith and Twyeffort (66) regard 
the development of insight as the cru- 
cial factor in bibliotherapy. In addi- 
tion to points made above, they be- 
lieve reading may be a valuable ad- 
junct to treatment in helping the pa- 
tient achieve insight, defined as an 
emotional as well as an intellectual ap- 
preciation of the causes of his difficul- 
ties; may assist toward a better under- 
standing of the manifold function of 
personality, especially the role of the 
emotions and the nature of com- 
plexes; may aid the patient in verbal- 
izing and externalizing his problems; 
may help dispel a sense of isolation; 
may show how persons with the same 
personal liabilities tackled apparent 
failure with some success; may facili- 
tate frank stock-taking of personal as- 
sets and liabilities; and may begin 
deeper changes in a person who is in- 
clined to respond at a superficial level. 

In an earlier book (51) and a recent 
chapter (50) Rosenblatt analyzes the 
contributions of imaginative litera- 
ture less in medical terms and more in 
relation to the work of the teacher. 
She believes that prolonged contact 
with personalities in books may have 
such social effects as (1) leading to in- 
creased social sensitivity, enabling the 
reader to put himself in another’s 
place; (2) developing the habit of in- 
terpreting the interactions of tempera- 
ment upon temperament; (3) enabling 
one to feel the needs, sufferings, and 
aspirations of other people; (4) help- 
ing an individual to assimilate the cul- 
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tural pattern by acquainting him with 
the attitudes and expectancies of his 
group; and (s) releasing the adolescent 
from provincialism by extending 
awareness beyond his own family, 
community, and national background. 
In addition, Rosenblatt gives a num- 
ber of personal values in bibliother- 
apy, such as those stated by other au- 
thors. She further recognizes the pre- 
ventive values of literature. She be- 
lieves that literature may prevent the 
growth of neurotic tendencies through 
vicarious participation in other lives 
and that the guilt-possessed or rebel- 
lious adolescent may understand him- 
self better even if his conduct is not 
prized in his environment. She states: 
“Frequently literature is the only 
means by which he can discover that 
his own inner life reflects a common 
experience of others in his society” 
(51: 243). 

These possible values of bibliother- 
apy help to extend the concept of the 
process. They indicate some of the 
newer possible uses of literature in the 
clinic or classroom with a group or an 
individual. Most of the writers quoted 
agree that bibliotherapy provides op- 
portunity for catharsis and greater in- 
sight into one’s own motivation and 
the behavior of others. They agree 
that in bibliotherapy some sort of in- 
tegration of intellectual perception 
and emotional drive takes place. 

An analysis of the formal research 
which illustrates in specific situations 
the theoretical values of bibliotherapy 
given in this article and a discussion of 
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bibliotherapy in the schools will be 
presented in an article to follow. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEXT- 
BOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


T. L. ENGLE 
Indiana University, Fort Wayne Center 


INCREASE OF HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES 


_ A NEED EXISTS for a 
careful study of the present 
status of psychology as a subject of 
high-school instruction, we already 
possess some evidence that its popu- 
larity is increasing. Not many years 
ago a teacher wishing to conduct a 
course in psychology in high school 
found it difficult to secure suitable 
textbook material. Today this teacher 
can choose from a growing list of text- 
books written from various points of 
view. 

Because psychology is a relatively 
new and growing field of high-school 
instruction, no generally accepted 
course of study or generally accepted 
objectives exist for such a course. 
However, one may learn something of 
the present-day teaching of psychol- 
ogy in high school by making a study 
of available textbooks. 


THE GENERAL STUDY 


The writer has made an analysis of 
thirteen books, listed at the close of 
this article, which he understands are 
used more or less widely in high-school 
courses in psychology. 


* 


Procedure.—First, a study was 
made of the forewords in these books 
in order to learn the objectives for the 
course, as expressed by the authors of 
the textbooks. From these objectives, 
as stated in the forewords, eight fairly 
common factors emerged. 

1. High-school psychology should 
be taught in such a way that it is prac- 
tical and enjoyable. No emphasis 
should be placed on any particular 
school of psychological thought. 

2. The scientific point of view 
should be maintained. 

3. Pseudo-psychology should be 
exposed, and, at the same time, the 
pupil should develop a wholesome atti- 
tude toward scientific psychology. 

4. Problems of personal adjust- 
ment, both present and future, should 
be stressed, so that the pupil will bet- 
ter understand himself and others and 
so that he may avoid undesirable ten- 
sions. 

5. Attention should be paid to so- 
cial problems in the hope of improving 
social conditions. 

6. Assistance should be given in vo- 
cational guidance and vocational suc- 
cess. 
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7. The pupil should be assisted to 
become an efficient student. 

8. Assistance should be given in 
problems of present boy-girl relation- 
ships and in preparation for future 
home membership. 

Next, a general analysis was made 
of the subject-matter material in these 
thirteen books. The total number of 
pages involved was 5,407. This num- 


TABLE 1 


SUBJECT-MATTER ANALYSIS OF THIRTEEN 
HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 
Per Cent of 
5,407 Pages 
21.4 


General Topic 


Mental hygiene 

Personality and interperson relation- 
tionships 

Learning 

Biological foundations 

Vocational guidance and adjustment 

Social problems 

Introduction 

Miscellaneous, blank pages, general 
pictures 

Intelligence 

Statistical techniques and concepts. . 


ber included all numbered pages ex- 
cept forewords, tables of contents, 
glossaries, and indexes. 

The analysis of the subject matter 
was difficult to make, for authors dif- 
fer greatly in their treatment of mate- 
rial. Quite understandably, and prob- 
ably fortunately for the pupils, the 
authors of high-school textbooks do 
not always stick to traditional topics 
or fields as they do in most college 
textbooks of psychology. 

The analysis indicated in Table 1 
is based on the judgment of only one 
person—the writer. Other persons 
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analyzing these same books might 
have classified certain pages in differ- 
ent ways. However, the writer believes 
that the following analysis does give a 
general view of the content of present- 
day psychology courses in high school, 
at least as the courses are determined 
by the textbooks under study. 

A somewhat comparable survey of 
college textbooks has been made by 
Wolfle.* The present analysis indicates 
that high-school textbooks devote 
relatively less space to biological foun- 
dations, statistics, and learning than 
do college textbooks for elementary 
courses. The difference in the treat- 
ment of learning is to be understood 
primarily in terms of the greater em- 
phasis on theoretical discussions and 
experimental foundations in college 
textbooks. High-school textbooks tend 
to stress efficiency of learning. They 
devote relatively more space than do 
college textbooks to personality and 
personal problems, mental hygiene, 
and vocational guidance and adjust- 
ment. 

Although this analysis gives an 
over-all picture of present-day psy- 
chology courses in high school, as 
revealed by textbooks, it was found 
that the authors differed to a great ex- 
tent in the topics which they discussed 
and in the amount of space which they 
devoted to particular topics. Some of 
the books were written for rather lim- 
ited use, and they do not attempt to 
present a general picture of psy- 


Dael Wolfle, Sensible Organization of 
Courses in Psychology,’ American Psychologist, 
II (October, 1947), 437-45. 
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chology. For example, some authors 
emphasize problems of personal ad- 
justment but make no attempt to con- 
sider the biological foundations or the 
statistical concepts of psychology. 
Some authors discuss sensation and 
perception, but others do not mention 
this topic. Social problems are pre- 
sented in some books but not in others. 

Authors also differ greatly in their 
style of writing. Some emphasize prin- 
ciples of psychology and quote from 
research literature. Others make little, 
if any, attempt to acquaint the pupil 
with research studies but, instead, 
stress the giving of advice and the 
development of certain desirable at- 
titudes. 
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THE DETAILED STUDY 


A somewhat more detailed study 
was made of seven textbooks. These 
books were selected because they had 
been published relatively recently and 
because they give a fairly general pic- 
ture of psychology, rather than being 
devoted to a limited range of topics. 
These seven books were written by 
Averill (1), Crow and Crow (2), Engle 
(3), Geisel (4), Josey (5), Sorenson and 
Malm (12), and Woodworth and 
Sheehan (13), respectively. They con- 
tain a total of 2,809 pages of subject- 
matter material. This total does not 
include reading lists, glossaries, or sug- 
gested activities, except when such 
activities serve as a basis for self- 


TABLE 2 
DETAILED SUBJECT-MATTER ANALYSIS OF SEVEN HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Per Cent 
of 2,809 
Pages 


Topics and Subtopics 


Per Cent 
of 2,809 
Pages 


Topics and Subtopics 


Mental hygiene: 
General adjustment 
Emotions 


Biological foundations: 
Anatomy and physiology 
Sensation and perception 
Heredity 


Vocational guidance and adjustment: 
Selecting a vocation 
Avocation, leisure time, home mem- 
bership 
Working efficiency 


Introduction: 
Pseudo-psychology 
Psychology as a science 


Intelligence 


Statistics 
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analysis or testing. Chapter sum- 
maries, forewords, tables of contents, 
and indexes also are not included. 

Ruch’s Psychology and Life (new 
edition) (9) was not included in the 
list because, although it is used as a 
textbook in some high-school psychol- 
ogy classes, it is basically a textbook 
for the college level. 

As seen in Table 2, the general topi- 
cal classification for the thirteen books 
was broken down into more detail for 
the seven books given special study. 

A further analysis was made of the 


TABLE 3 


ANALYSIS IN TERMS OF KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, 
AND ATTITUDES OF SEVEN HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Per Cent of 


General Topics and Subtopics Penn 


Knowledge: 
Principles, definitions, rules, ad- 
vice, general information 
Experiments, techniques, measure- 


Application of psychology to per- 
sonal problems 
Self-analysis and self-testing 


seven textbooks in terms of knowl- 
edge, skills, and attitudes. It was espe- 
cially difficult to classify material un- 
der the heading “Attitudes,” for this 
is a technical term in psychology. 
Throughout the books the authors 
strive to develop wholesome attitudes 
toward science in general and psy- 
chology in particular, toward learning, 
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toward problems of mental health, 
toward social problems, and toward 
vocational problems. In the analysis 
shown in Table 3, the per cent for 
“Attitudes” is small because only 
those pages dealing specifically with 
the technical term “attitudes” are in- 
cluded. Much of the material listed 
under “Knowledge” would also serve 
to develop attitudes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As a growing subject of high-school 
instruction, psychology enjoys no 
commonly accepted content material 
although authors of textbooks are 
fairly well agreed on certain basic ob- 
jectives for such a course. On the other 
hand, psychology courses in high 
school are less restrained by tradi- 
tional usage than are many college 
and university courses. 

A general analysis of thirteen text- 
books and a more detailed analysis of 
seven of them have indicated that, as 
far as these books are concerned, the 
present-day emphasis in high-school 
courses in psychology is on problems 
of personality and mental hygiene. 
Efficiency of learning is also stressed. 
Somewhat less attention is given to 
biological foundations of psychology, 
problems of vocational selection and 
adjustment, and social problems. 
Relatively little space is devoted to 
the technical topics of intelligence and 
its measurement and to statistical 
techniques and concepts. Although 
the emphasis in textbooks appears to 
be on the imparting of knowledge, 


Skills: 
3.8 
22.8 
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the pupil is encouraged to apply prin- 
ciples of psychology to his personal 
problems and to develop wholesome 
attitudes toward his own problems 
and toward social problems. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE READING OF A 
GROUP OF NINTH-GRADE PUPILS: 


LYMAN C. HUNT, JR., ann WILLIAM D. SHELDON 


Syracuse University 


N INVESTIGATION IS BEING MADE 

of the reading abilities of good 

and poor readers in Grades I-XII in 
eight school systems in the state of 
New York. The present article pre- 
sents the findings in regard to the 
characteristics of nineteen good, and 
nineteen poor, readers in ninth-grade 
classes of two of the school systems 
being studied. It is felt that the find- 
ings might give some insight into the 
level of reading achieved by good and 
poor readers in Grade IX. They might 
also point out certain areas which need 
further emphasis in the instructional 
program in order to develop more ade- 
quate readers in ninth-grade classes. 


SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


The subjects represent 10 per cent 
of all ninth-grade pupils in the schools 
participating in the study. The popu- 
lation included 380 of the students 
from the two school systems. The sub- 
jects were selected by the ninth-grade 
teachers in each of the schools. In 
making their selections, the teachers 

* The authors wish to acknowledge the co- 
operation of the Bureau of School Services, 
School of Education, and the Psychological Serv- 


ices Center of Syracuse University in making 
this research project possible. 


* 


used three criteria: (1) scores on 
achievement tests in reading adminis- 
tered before selection, (2) their own 
rating of each pupil’s status in reading, 
and (3) scores derived from intelli- 
gence tests administered before the 
selection. The teachers were asked to 
choose from their classes 5 per cent of 
their pupils who were poor readers and 
5 per cent who were good readers. 

In order to limit the influence of 
the factor of intelligence as much as 
possible, the teachers were requested 
to pick students whose intelligence 
quotients were 9o or above. This was 
done successfully in all but five in- 
stances. When the California Test of 
Mental Maturity was administered to 
the students, it was found that five 
had intelligence quotients below go. 
This discrepancy might be partly ex- 
plained by errors of measurement and 
also by the optimism of the teacher in 
his appraisal of the pupil’s mental 
ability. 

PROCEDURE 


A battery of tests measuring the 
areas of reading, intelligence, person- 
ality, and vision were administered to 
each of the students. The Progressive 
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Reading Test and the Van Wagenen-— 
Dvorak Diagnostic Examination of 
Silent Reading Abilities were used to 
measure reading. The California Test 
of Mental Maturity was used to as- 
sess the intellectual status of each 
student. Tests used in the other areas 
were the Rorschach’s Test, the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality, and the 
Keystone Visual Survey Tests. Other 
data were collected through interviews 
with parents, autobiographies, and 
teacher questionnaires. The results 
presented in this article are concerned 
with information derived from the 
standardized tests of reading and in- 
telligence. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


The means and standard deviations 
were computed for the nineteen good, 
and the nineteen poor, readers. The 
results of a “‘t”-ratio test indicated 
that the difference in mean perform- 
ance between the high and low 
groups is significant at the 1 per 
cent level for the Progressive and Van 
Wagenen tests and for the California 
Test of Mental Maturity. 

When we considered the variability 
in each group of readers, it was found 
that the high group is more variable 
than the low group for each charac- 
teristic measured. The ratio of the 
variances reveals differences signifi- 
cant between the .10 and .o2 level of 
chance occurrence in each case, except 
for the mental ages derived from the 
California Test of Mental Maturity 
where the value of the “F”’ ratio is 
.OOI. 
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It is perhaps tenable to consider 
the good and poor readers to be differ- 
ent in range of performance, as well as 
in mean performance, for the areas 
measured. 

Two factors affecting this issue 
must be reviewed before judgments 
about the population are to be made. 
In the first place, restrictions were 
made on the lower limit of the intel- 
lectual level of each pupil to be 
studied. Second, the “‘F”’ ratio in the 
majority of instances is near the value 
-10 for chance occurrence. Thus, using 
conventional standards, we do not 
wish to say that good and poor readers 
differ in variability of performance. It 
is suggested that further work should 
lend evidence to support or to deny a 
hypothesis relative to variability of 
performance for good and poor 
readers. 

The next step was to translate 
means and standard deviations into 
equivalent-performance scores for dif- 
ferent grade levels. For example, the 
mean intelligence quotient for the 
high group was 128.8. According to 
the norms of the test, this level of per- 
formance is equivalent to Grade 
XIII. This procedure was used for all 
tests. 

Thus, when intellectual status is 
thought of in terms of intelligence 
quotient or mental age, it is found 
that the high group approximates a 
level or status comparable to that of 
the average college Freshman. Con- 
versely, the low group’s level of ma- 
turity is near, or slightly above, the 
status of normal ninth-grade pupils. 
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In total reading ability, vocabulary, 
and comprehension, the average per- 
formance for good readers approxi- 
mates that of the typical twelfth- 
grade student, while the poor reader, 
on the average, falls above the middle 
of the seventh-grade level, as meas- 
ured by the Progressive Reading Test, 
and at about the fifth-grade level ac- 
cording to the Van Wagenen test. 

Next, it is important to see how 
each of these groups of readers varies 
by grade levels, according to these 
separate measures. The variability for 
both good and poor groups and for the 
group as a whole was found to be 
largely relative to grade-level equiva- 
lents. The good readers vary in intelli- 
gence from tenth-grade to a post-col- 
lege level. The poor readers vary from 
the seventh- to the eleventh-grade 
level. 

The variation in reading character- 
istics is practically as extreme in 
range. The major difference is that 
the upper and the lower limits seem to 
be reduced by three to six years. Spe- 
cifically, the high group exhibited 
scores on the Van Wagenen test that 
ranged from the ninth-grade level to 
the higher college level. On the Pro- 
gressive Reading Test the range of 
scores was from the tenth-grade to the 
middle-college level. For the low 
group, the range of scores on these two 
instruments was from the third- 
through the eighth-grade level for the 
Van Wagenen test and the seventh- 
through the tenth-grade level for the 
Progressive Reading Test. It was ob- 
served that range or spread for the 
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group as a whole is approximately 
equivalent to twelve or thirteen years 
for intelligence and reading. However, 
one caution should be advanced. The 
grade-level equivalents are approxi- 
mate; they have been derived from 
the data presented in the manuals of 
the specific tests. The data, therefore, 
cannot be interpreted in an absolute 
sense when comparing these tests or 
in the interpretation of a single test. 

Table 1 pictures more exactly the 
performance of the good and poor 
readers. As previously explained, in 
order to compare these various meas- 
ures, constants were determined by 
designating age- and _ grade-level 


equivalents. That is, the score on each 
test equivalent to fourteen years and 
six months, or ninth-grade level, was 
considered as the dividing level. The 
seventh-grade level was defined as 


that age level or score point on each 
test scale equivalent to twelve years 
and six months; the eighth, as thirteen 
years and six months; the tenth, as 
fifteen years and six months; etc. 

It is interesting to note in Table 1? 
that 84 per cent, or thirty-two of these 
thirty-eight pupils, have a mental age 
functioning at or above the designated 
ninth-grade level. When the Van 
Wagenen Reading test is viewed, it is 

2 It must be kept in mind when inspecting the 
tabulated percentages that NV = 38; thus num- 
bers of pupils are reduced by more than one- 
half when reporting percentages. The per- 
centages are by no means to be read as absolutes 
but solely as indications of grade- or age-level 
performance. For the total group (38), one 
individual equals approximately 2.6; or, for 
either good or poor group, one person equals 
approximately 5 per cent. 
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TABLE 1 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF GOOD AND POOR READERS ABOVE OR BELOW 


SPECIFIED GRADE LEVELS ON INTELLIGENCE TEST 
AND TWO READING TESTS 


Grape-LeveL EQUIVALENT 


¥F G. Grade XII Grade XI Grade IX Below Below Below 
SS or above or above | or above | Grade IX | Grade VII | Grade VI 
MEASURED 
Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent| ber | Cent} ber | Cent| ber | Cent} ber | Cent| ber | Cent 
California Test of Mental Maturity 
Intelligence quotient: 
17] 481] 271. 72) 29 2 si 3 
Mental age: 
13 | 68 6] 32 I gis 5 
10} 26] 15] 390] 32] 84 16 I 3 I 3 
Chronological age: 
az 13 | 68 6| 32 I 
Van Wagenen-Dvorak Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading 
Total reading score: 
10| 26] 16] 42] 50] 50] 15] 39] 4 II 
Vocabulary 
Good readers 9] 1§| 79} 18] 95 I 
Poor readers........ I 5 I 5 I 
Progressive Reading Test 
Total reading score: 
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seen that 50 per cent, or only the good 
readers, are above the grade level. 
Comparatively, on the Progressive 
test, 58 per cent, or 22 pupils, are 
above the ninth-grade equivalent. 

On the other hand, it is seen that 5 
per cent of the pupils have a mental- 
age level which is two years or more 
below grade level, but 39 per cent are 
at least two years below grade level in 
reading, as measured by the Van 
Wagenen test. However, only 5 per 
cent are below this level according to 
the Progressive Reading Test. Thus 
the distribution of good and poor 
readers, according to _ intelligence 
(California Test of Mental Maturity) 
and reading (Progressive Reading 
Test), is, for practical purposes, the 
same. 

When the Van Wagenen test is 
evaluated for these selected groups, 
the discrepancy is more marked. The 
poor readers function on a very low 
level, while the good readers perform 
on a very high level. This can be ac- 
counted for partially by the selection 
of good and poor readers and partially 
as a function of the Van Wagenen test 
(Senior Division) as administered to 
ninth-grade pupils. 

Thus each measure, with the excep- 
tion of the Van Wagenen, distributes 
these pupils in approximately the 
same manner. This distribution ap- 
parently holds true for intelligence, 
reading in general, comprehension, 
and vocabulary. 

When the correlations between the 
measures are considered (each group 
is considered separately), the follow- 
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ing trend is observed. For the high 
group, a constant indication of a mod- 
erately high positive relationship (.40- 
.65) exists. On the other hand, there is 
indication of little relationship when 
the same measures are considered for 
the poor readers. This lack of trend in 
relationship is, in the case of the low 
groups, undoubtedly affected by the 
more limited range in performances by 
the low group. In both instances, the 
relationship is unstable and limited by 
the relatively few (19) individuals 
used in each group. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is obvious that, in so far as this 
study is concerned, there is a signifi- 
cant discrepancy between the intellec- 
tual and reading abilities of good and 
poor ninth-grade pupils. This find- 
ing would imply that teachers should 
approach the instruction of these two 
groups as if they belonged to two 
widely different grade levels. On the 
one hand, the average good reader 
performs on the twelfth-grade level, 
while the average poor reader per- 
forms on the seventh-grade level. The 
material must be varied, so that the 
good reader may be challenged by be- 
ing presented with material written 
on a level of difficulty commensurate 
with his capacity and so that the poor 
reader may be able to read adequately 
the assignments given him. 

Elementary-school teachers already 
recognize the fact that a wide range in 
the capacity of their pupils exists. 
High-school teachers must also realize 
that much of their frustration is de- 


{ 
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rived from attempting to teach forty 
pupils as if all the children were able 
to perform on the same level. Group- 
ing of students according to their abil- 
ity level and a variation of assign- 
ments which will challenge the able, 
but not overwhelm the poor, students 
are in order if we are to develop the 
abilities of our high-school pupils to 
the fullest. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A significant difference was 
found between the mean performance 
of good and poor readers in this study, 
on both the tests of reading and the 
test measuring intelligence. 

2. Good ninth-grade readers ap- 
peared to approximate a level equal 
. to average college Freshmen in so far 
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as intelligence is concerned, while poor 
readers have a level of maturity at, or 
above, the status of normal ninth- 
grade students. On the average, the 
reading ability of good readers was at 
the twelfth-grade level, while the aver- 
age performance of the poor readers 
fell at the middle of the seventh-grade 
level when tested by the Progressive 
Reading Test. However, when meas- 
ured by the Van Wagenen test, the 
poor readers were, on the average, at 
the fifth-grade level. 

3. The range of reading ability and 
intelligence was approximately 12-13 
years for these ninth-grade pupils. 

4. The instructional program for 
these ninth-graders must be varied so 
as to stimulate the good, and not frus- 
trate the poor, readers. 
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“SELLING” AS A SLOGAN IN EDUCATION 


LOUIS FOLEY 
Ecole Champlain, Ferrisburg, Vermont 


HE PERIOD OF THE 1920's, follow- 

ing the first World War, will be 
remembered as a time of great com- 
mercial development, when more and 
more ambitious undertakings flour- 
ished until there finally came the crash 
that ushered in the famous depression. 
Enormous production called for enor- 
mous distribution; in ever increasing 
quantities, goods had to be sold. 
Salesmen came into their own as never 
before. It appeared that they were the 
people who really kept the wheels of 
production turning. Since a salesman’s 
“earnings” stood out so definitely on 
the books, the value of his services 
seemed obviously greater than the 
value of any mere work of production. 
He was the one who was really “pro- 
ducing.” Selling was the occupation 
that paid the highest remuneration. 
Everybody wanted to be a salesman. 


“SELLING’—A MAGIC WORD 


“Selling” became a sort of magic 
word. It was applied to occupations to 
which no one would have dreamed of 
applying it formerly. Publications 
concerning “personality” and “suc- 
cess” laid heavy emphasis on the im- 
portance of “selling one’s self.”” Teach- 
ers and even preachers were meta- 
morphosed into salesmen. Educa- 
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tional magazines published articles 
setting forth the idea that “teaching is 
selling.” 

Though this notion hardly seems to 
be promulgated so vociferously now as 
it was in those piping times, it still 
carries on. Recently a prominent edu- 
cational periodical quoted, with ap- 
parent approval, some advice offered 
to school superintendents about edu- 
cation: “Sell yourself on it. Then get 
to work and sell your community on 
it.”* (It used to be only the goods or 
products that were sold, but in the 
more modern idiom the customer is 
“sold on” whatever it is!) An official 
of the American Association of Scien- 
tists urges his colleagues to use “or- 
dinary English” because, he tells 
them, “you have failed to sell yourself 
to the public.’”* A college president 
announces “‘a job for millions of Amer- 
icans,”’ as the best defense against the 
threat of communism, that of “selling 
Americanism to Americans.” 

In that period to which we referred, 
when educators were climbing aboard 
the salesmanship band wagon, the 
businessmen—those who really were 


t Robert Archer Smith in Phi Delta Kappan, 
XXXI (April, 1950), 425. 

2United Press dispatch from Flagstaff, 
Arizona, Mey 2, 1950. 
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devoting their energies to selling 
something—were taking a different 
line. They did not emphasize “selling”’ 
but spoke rather of “‘service.’’ Also, in 
that same time, organized labor was 
striving to inculcate the idea that “la- 
bor is not a commodity.” In other 
words, human toil was not something 
to be thought of as being bought and 
sold. 
VARIATIONS IN MEANING 

Those persons who seem to rate 
“selling” so highly might be discon- 
certed by reading the first four defini- 
tions of “sell” in Webster’s New Col- 
legiate Dictionary: 

1. To deliver or hand over in breach of 
duty, trust, etc.; to betray. 

2. To deliver into bondage, especially 
for money. 

3. To dispose of or manage for profit 
instead of in accord with conscience, justice, 
etc. 

4. Slang. To impose upon; trick.3 

It used to be that “selling one’s 
self” meant, clearly and unequivo- 
cally, taking a bribe or betraying one’s 
honor for personal gain, or, in the case 
of a woman, being a prostitute. The 
lowest depth of cynicism is the belief 
that “every man has his price.” 

Though it be somewhat of a digres- 
sion, we may recall in passing that the 
Anglo-Saxon ancestor of our verb 
“sell” meant simply to give whether 
anything was received in return or 
not. It is the word that was used in the 
Old English version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, in the petition to “give us this 
day our daily bread.”’ We can easily 

3 Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, p. 768. 
Springfield, Massachusetts: G. & C. Merriam 
Co., 1949. 
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see how its meaning became special- 
ized with the development of organ- 
ized commerce and the use of money 
as standardized medium of exchange. 

Now, if we will be honest with our- 
selves, we can state simply and defi- 
nitely what “selling” has always fun- 
damentally signified, as far back as 
anyone alive can remember. It means 
transferring something to someone 
else for a price. So long as what is 
transferred is honest merchandise, 
which the seller has a right to dispose 
of and which is all that he represents 
it to be, the action is perfectly re- | 
spectable. It calls for no apology, and 
no one need feel ashamed of engaging 
in such an occupation. Surely, we are 
free enough nowadays from the old- 
fashioned aristocraticprejudice against 
commerce, the contempt for people 
“in trade.” Back in the eighteenth 
century, when that attitude was char- 
acteristic of the landed gentry of Eng- 
land, Voltaire (himself a younger son 
of nobility) argued that the merchants 
who were building up international 
commerce were doing more for the 
welfare of their country, and were 
really more worthy of honor, than the 
comparatively idle hangers-on at court 
whose position seemed so much more 
dignified. 

Yet, in considering the business of 
selling, we should be clear regarding 
its motive. Its undeniable purpose is 
the private financial gain of the seller. 
Its guiding principle is that of giving 
as little as possible for as much as can 
be had in return. You aim to get all 
that the traffic will bear. Of course, 
practical wisdom may dictate that 
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this purpose be not too naively pur- 
sued. Long ago, clever merchants were 
shrewd enough to see that more might 
be gained in the long run by taking a 
smaller margin of profit and increasing 
the volume of sales. It is also desirable 
that the buyer should continue to be 
satisfied with his purchase, so that he 
comes back to buy again, and perhaps 
brings other buyers. Nevertheless, fair 
treatment, eagerness to satisfy a cus- 
tomer’s real wants, willingness to give 
extra service when it is needed—all 
the gestures indicated by good long- 
range business policy—do not alter 
the ultimate aim of financial profit. 
We may recognize enlightened selfish- 
ness, within proper limits, as not only 
thoroughly legitimate but indispen- 
sable to the prosperity and progress of 
everyone concerned. At the same 
time, however, we should recognize 
also that there are important realms 
of life in which the principles of mer- 
chandising are largely irrelevant. 


TWO OPPOSING IDEAS 


Ironically enough, the very time 
when it became fashionable to assert 
that “teaching is selling” was also a 
time when, as never before, there was 
talk among educators about making 
teaching truly a profession. To be 
sure, being “professional” can mean 
more than one thing; indeed, “‘profes- 
sional” has meanings which are vir- 
tually opposite. In sports or athletics, 
for example, a professional is one who 
makes a business of playing for money, 
in contrast to amateurs who play 
simply for recreation or amusement. 
Everyone understands, however, that 
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that definition was not what was 
meant in the efforts to make teachers 
more “professional.” What educa- 
tional leaders had in mind, rather, was 
the sense in which certain callings, 
such as the ministry of the church or 
the practice of law or medicine, have 
traditionally been called “profes- 
sions,”’ as commercial or mechanical 
occupations were not. Partly, no 
doubt, the presumably higher rank of 
a “profession” was in recognition of 
the scholarly preparation and intel- 
lectuality required for its perform- 
ance. It was always implied and un- 
derstood, however, that in a “profes- 
sion,” properly so called, one’s work 
was not commercial, not a matter of 
buying and selling at all. The profes- 
sional man was supposed to be actu- 
ated by higher motives, to be capable 
of being entirely disinterested. 
Nowadays, to judge by their usage, 
many students—and other persons— 
do not know what “disinterested” 
means. Led astray by the mere prefix, 
they miss the figurative meaning and 
take it to mean merely “uninter- 
ested,’ whereas it means “not influ- 
enced by consideration of personal ad- 
vantage.” The difference is immedi- 
ately clear when one connects the “‘in- 
terest” in disinterested with such ex- 
pressions as “capital and interest” or 
“buying an interest in the business.” 
A disinterested person is anything but 
uninterested; an umpire, a referee, 
or a judge—whose disinterestedness 
should be beyond question—could 
hardly perform his functions without 
being deeply interested. In fact, it 
might be said that, to the extent to 
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which we become sufficiently inter- 
ested in anything for its own sake, we 
forget about ourselves and become 
disinterested. 

Nothing could be more unjust or 
more unrealistic than to state glib 
generalizations about people’s profes- 
sional attitudes on the mere basis of 
the occupation in which they are en- 
gaged. Certainly, there are many 
workers in all sorts of trades and em- 
ployments who show the disinterest- 
edness, the devotion to their task for 
the sake of doing it to the best of their 
ability, which should characterize a 
profession worthy of the name. Also, 
no doubt, we could find “professional” 
persons who at heart are as crassly 
commercial as could be imagined. The 
former rise above their occupation; 
the latter degrade theirs and betray it. 
If these latter persons were sufficiently 
numerous, their “profession” would 
eventually cease to be so regarded. 

Naturally, everyone desires to earn 
a decent livelihood and to afford some 
of the good things of life for himself 
and his family. Just because a person 
belongs to a profession—teaching or 
any other—he need not be required to 
“take the vow of poverty.” He has a 
right to insist on adequate compensa- 
tion. But the very nature of his work, 
if he is to do it wholeheartedly, makes 
it impossible for him to be motivated 
solely, or even primarily, by hope of 
financial gain to himself, as anyone 
whose business really is “selling” is 
legitimately entitled to be. 

If a person really means this talk 
about “selling,” in speaking of an 
ostensibly noncommercial affair such 
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as education, then he is debasing what 
ought to be a professional attitude or 
injecting a false note into situations in 
which we should not be preoccupied 
with calculations of financial profit. If, 
on the other hand, as we may well be- 
lieve, he is merely mechanically re- 
peating a cut-and-dried expression, 
then he is contributing his mite of co- 
operation to the doing of what is all 
too often done—emptying a word of 
its precise significance and turning it 
into vague jargon. The use of such 
unpreciseness does not seem like the 
kind of intellectual honesty to be ex- 
pected of persons who truly believe in 
education. 

This abuse of language is, of course, 
a common phenomenon in our day. 
From time to time we are assailed by 
an unaccustomed expression for some- 
thing which suddenly makes us see it 
in a new light. The chances are that 
the new term implies a comparison 
that is exaggerated, fanciful, even 
grotesque. Naturally, it has some 
“point,” and, for the moment, it may 
be refreshing or stimulating. Before 
long, those persons who are inclined to 
be thoughtful may see through its su- 
perficiality, find it wearisome, and 
proceed to forget it. It is too much to 
expect, however, that people in gen- 
eral should be reflective or analytical 
about matters outside their immedi- 
ate personal occupations. The new ex- 
pression, therefore, has a good chance 
of becoming firmly imbedded in their 
speech and of carrying with it an ap- 
praisal, an attitude, a “slant”—a 
“philosophy,” in the cheapened sense 
of that much-abused word. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


]VHE FOLLOWING SELECTION of writ- 

l ings in the field of guidance has 
been drawn from the literature which 
appeared in the last half of 1949 and 
the first half of 1950. A canvass of 
the items shows that some of them are 
primarily for specialists, while others 
are for the rank and file of teachers. 
Further analysis indicates that the 
writings illustrate guidance to be a 
function at all educational levels—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher—and 
also to be an important social service 
for adults who are not in school. 
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Level,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXIII (August, 1949), 291-303. 
Reports research in greater discrimination 
of interests of skilled tradesmen than has 
heretofore been made. 


. Dictionary of Occupational Titles: Vol. 
I, Definitions of Titles, pp. xviiit+1518; 
Vol. II, Occupational Classification and 
Industry Index, pp. xxvi+744. Pre- 
pared by the Division of Occupational 
Analysis, United States Employment 
Service. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1949 (second edition). 
A revision of an important guidance in- 
strument which originally appeared in 
1939. The revisions are described in the 
following article: Carl A. Heinz, “The 
Revised Dictionary of Occupational Ti- 
tles,” Occupations, XXVII (May, 1949), 
538-49. 

. DIEDERICH, Pavt B. “The Abolition of 
Subject Requirements for Admission to 
College,” School Review, LVII (Septem- 
ber, 1949), 364-70. 

Presents the historical background of sub- 
ject requirements for admission to college 
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and the arguments for abolishing them. 
Offers evidence in favor of a battery of 
entrance tests as a better method of select- 
ing students for college. 


. GUTHRIE, WILLIAM S. Applications to 


the Professional Schools and Colleges for 
the Fall Term, 1949. A Manual of In- 
formation for Faculty Advisers and 
Counselors of Pre-professional Stu- 
dents. Columbus, Ohio: College of Arts 
and Sciences, Ohio State University, 
1950. Pp. vi+56. 

A useful guidance instrument, this pam- 
phlet presents pertinent information for 
applicants to each professional schcol of 
the country in the fields of medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, pharmacy, 
osteopathy, and law. 


. Harris, SEyMour E. The Market for 


College Graduates and Related Aspects of 
Education and Income. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 208. 

An economist projects present trends to 
1968 and concludes that, in the next twenty 
years, many college graduates will not be 
able to enter the professions or occupations 
of their choice. 


. Hoppocx, RoBEert. Group Guidance: 


Principles, Techniques, and Evaluation. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1949. Pp. xiv+394. 

Following a statement of “principles’— 
which include discussions of the scope of 
group guidance, the schools and grade 
levels in which to administer it, and the 
kind of school worker who should carry it 
on—various techniques helpful in group 
guidance are set forth. Many examples 
from school practice are cited. Part III 
consists of a long chapter on “Evaluation.” 
Extensive appendixes contribute to the 
fuller illumination of group guidance. 


. Kamm, RoBert B., and WRENN, C. 


G1tBErt. “Client Acceptance of Self- 
information in Counseling,” Education- 
al and Psychological Measurement, X 
(Spring, 1950), 32-42. 


Reports scientific analysis of forty educa- 
tional-vocational planning interviews with 
university Freshmen. 


. LAWRENCE, Pavut F. “Vocational As- 


pirations of Negro Youth of Califor- 
nia,” Journal of Negro Education, XIX 
(Winter, 1950), 47-56. 

Reports a survey made in eleven high 
schools, showing that tenth-grade Negro 
pupils are choosing occupations which 
offer a maximum of social prestige and in 
such numbers as to be considerably out of 
line with social need. 


. Lorp, FREDERICK; COWLES, JOHN T.; 


and CyNAMON, MANUEL. “The Pre- 
engineering Inventory as a Predictor of 
Success in Engineering Colleges,’’ Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, XXXIV 
(February, 1950), 30-39. 

Reports a study made in several engineer- 
ing colleges showing considerable predictive 
value in the Pre-engineering Inventory, a 
battery of seven objective tests. 


. Moore, Josepu E. “A Decade of At- 


tempts To Predict Scholastic Success in 
Engineering Schools,” Occupations, 
XXVIII (November, 1949), 92-06. 
Presents a useful summary of the perti- 
nent researches. 


. Moore, Louise. Occupations for Girls 


and Women: Selected References, July, 
1943—June, 1948. Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau No. 229. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 
vi+106. 

A helpful bibliography, annotated and 
classified to afford a convenient guide to 
the literature descriptive of women’s occu- 
pations, which appeared in the five-year 
period. 


. Mumma, Ricwarp A. “Further Modifi- 


cations in College-Entrance Require- 
ments,” School Review, LVIII (Janu- 
ary, 1950), 24-28. 

Reports a study of the practices of the 
ninety-three colleges and universities 
which are members of the College Entrance 
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Examination Board. Shows a decline in the 
rigid prescription of set patterns of 
secondary-school courses for entrance. 


. PHEARMA’, LEo T. “Comparisons of 
High-School Graduates Who Go to 
College with Those Who Do Not,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XL 
(November, 1949), 405-14. 

Presents a study that shows the extent to 
which selection for college is achieved in a 
large number of Iowa high schools. 


. STRONG, Epwarp K., Jr. “The Role of 
Interests in Guidance,” Occupations, 
XXVII (May, 1949), 517-22. 
Presents a discussion of some fundamental 
considerations in the understanding of 
interests and their measurement. 


. Sturt, Dewey B., and OTHERS. Pre- 
dicting Success in Professional Schools. 
American Council on Education Stud- 
ies, Series VI, Personnel Work in Col- 
leges and Universities. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1949. 
Pp. xii+188. 

Presents a helpful summary of the perti- 
nent researches in eight professional fields. 
An introductory chapter contributes ori- 
entation in the methods and problems of 
prediction studies. 


. TREUMANN, MILpRED J., and SULLI- 
VAN, BEN A. “Use of the Engineering 
and Physical Science Aptitude Test as a 
Predictor of Academic Achievement of 
Freshman Engineering Students,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLII 


(October, 1949), 129-33. 

Compared with several other measures on 
240 Freshman engineering students, ‘“‘The 
Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude 
Test was the best single indicator of 
scholastic achievement.” 


. Warp, Out-of-School Voca- 


[September 


munity Vocational Guidance Service,” 


is a good description of its contents. The 
author’s purpose is definitely to state what, 
as he sees it, such an agency ought to be 
and do. 


. Women’s Jobs: Advance and Growth. 


Prepared by Sylva S. Beyer, with the 
co-operation of Elizabeth D. Benham. 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau No. 
232. Washington: Women’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, 
1949. Pp. iv+88. 

An abbreviated, popularized version of 
Women’s Occupations through Seven Dec- 
ades (Bulletin No. 218, 1947). 


ADJUSTMENT’ 


. ALDRICH, MARGARET G. “A Follow-up 


Study of Social Guidance at the College 
Level,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XXXIII (June, 1949), 258-64. 
Presents objective evidence to show the 
results of special guidance for social ad- 
justment given to university Freshman 
girls. 


. AXLINE, VIRGINIA MAE. “Play Ther- 


apy Experiences as Described by Child 
Participants,” Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, XIV (February, 1950), 
53-63. 

Significance of play therapy for emotional 
and social adjustment is given noteworthy 
definition by the testimony of child clients. 


. BATEMAN, RIcHARD M. “The Effect of 


Work Experience on High-School Stu- 
dents as Revealed by the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XLIII (December, 
1949), 261-69. 

A well-controlled investigation carried on 
in three schools revealed no significant 
differences between workers and nonwork- 
ers in health adjustment and significant 


tional Guidance. New York: Harper & ™See also Item 429 (Mental and Physical 
_Bros., 1949. Pp. xiv+156. Health) and Item 433 (Wallin) in the list of 
The subtitle of this book, “The Organiza- selected references appearing in the May, 1950, 
tion, Operation, and Development of Com- number of the School Review. 
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differences in social and emotional adjust- 
ment in only one school. 


. Children Absent from School: A Report 
and a Program. New York: Citizens’ 
Committee on Children of New York 
City, Inc. (136 East Fifty-seventh 
Street) [n.d.]. Pp. ii+116. 


Presents the incidence of lawful and un- 
lawful absence. An analytical study show- 
ing that absence from school is sympto- 
matic of maladjustments of various types 
and forms. Discusses the organization and 
practical operation of the attendance 
department and makes recommendations 
which call for integration of the treatment 
of attendance problems with the over-all 
school program for dealing with adjustment 
problems, acceptance by teachers of re- 
sponsibility for early detection and re- 
moval of maladjustments, and the exer- 
cise of a mental-hygiene orientation in 
dealing with infractions of the attendance 
code. 


. COWELL, CHaRLES C. “Mental-Hy- 
giene Functions and Possibilities of 
Play and Physical Education,” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, L. (December, 


1949), 196-203. 

Presents an exposition on the special 
opportunities of the teacher of physical 
education for the study of pupil personali- 
ties and the employment of remedial meas- 
ures. 


. Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. 
1950 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1950. Pp. x+320. 

A positive approach, presenting the de- 
terminants and the conditions of healthful 
emotional and social development of chil- 
dren. Many examples, anecdotal records, 
and direct quotations are used to clarify 
principles. 

. HUMPHREVILLE, Frances. “Interac- 
tion in Home Room 225,” School Re- 
view, LVII (September, 1949), 358-63. 


Describes a year’s experience with a tenth- 
grade home-room group, noteworthy as 
an example of the sponsor’s thoughtful 
study of each of the members. Reports 
how they carried out a program of aca- 
demic and social adjustment. 


. KRATHWOHL, WILLIAM C. “Effects of 


Industrious and Indolent Work Habits 
on Grade Prediction in College Mathe- 
matics,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLIII (September, 1949), 32- 
40. 

Reports a study on 1,358 students in col- 
lege algebra, which illuminates the need 
for motivational counseling. A parallel 
study with college students in English is 
reported by the same author as “‘An Index 
of Industriousness for English,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XL (December, 
1949), 469-81. 


. Ltoyp-Jones, Estuer. “Centrifugal 


and Centripetal Guidance Programs 
for Children,” Teachers College Record, 
LI (October, 1949), 7-13. 

Presents contrasting methods in the use 
of specialists in the diagnosis and adjust- 
ment of problem children. 


. Muencu, Georce A. “The Implica- 


tions of Play Therapy for Educational 
Practice,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, XXXV (April, 1949), 
206-16. 

Describes the principles of an important 
adjustive technique. 


. STENDLER, CELIA B. “How Well Do 


Elementary-School Teachers Under- 
stand Child Behavior?” Journal of Ed- 
ucational Psychology, XL (December, 
1949), 489-98. 

Reports a study which used a free-re- 
sponse questionnaire. The conclusions 


reached are not unfavorable to the teachers 
studied. 


. STRANG, Ruta. “Manifestations of Ma- 


turity in Adolescents,” Mental Hygiene, 
XXXIII (October, 1949), 563-69. 
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Cites adolescents’ own explanations of 
how they met various problems or crises 
in their lives with techniques and atti- 
tudes which illustrate characteristics of 
the mature person. 


. SYMONDS, PERCIVAL M. The Dynamics 
of Parent-Child Relationships. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
Pp. xiv+198. 

A book which is calculated to help coun- 
selors in their work with children by con- 
tributing to their capacity for under- 
standing relations of parents and children. 


. WiLLiaMsON, E. G., and Fotey, J. D. 
Counseling and Discipline. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 
Pp. xii+388. 

A description of the disciplinary problems 
of college students and of disciplinary 
counseling. The practice, set forth with 
many examples, involved analysis and 
treatment, with the skilled use of psycho- 
logical instruments and methods. Since 
the goal was consistently rehabilitation 
rather than punishment, this treatise is 
definitely a contribution to adjustive 
counseling. 


DISTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT 


. ARBUCKLE, DucaLp S. Teacher Coun- 
seling. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Ad- 
dison-Wesley Press, Inc., 1950. Pp. vi+ 
178. 

Explains and advocates nondirective coun- 
seling by teachers. Reports many inter- 
views to illustrate the “‘traditional teach- 
er” and the “new teacher’ in practical 
counseling situations. 


. Irvin L., and JoHN 
W. M. “Determinants of Level of As- 
piration: Evidence from Everyday 
Life,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XLIV (July, 1949), 303-14. 
Presents an analysis of incidents in the 
lives of undergraduate male students. 
The generalizations developed have im- 
portant implications for guidance. 


[September 


471. Counselor Preparation. Washington: 


National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion (1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W.), 
1949. Pp. viii+38. 

This pamphlet, prepared by representa- 
tives of several agencies and organizations, 
is intended to serve as a guide for the 
improvement of standards for counselors. 


. Davis, FRANK G., and Norris, PEARLE 


S. Guidance Handbook for Teachers. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1949. Pp. x+344. 

A textbook which is intended to aid the 
rank and file of teachers in carrying on 
practical distributive and adjustive serv- 
ices with their home-room and classroom 
pupils. 


. Ditton, Haroitp J. Early School 


Leavers: A Major Educational Problem. 
Publication No. 461. New York: Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 1949. 
Pp. 94. 

Presents a study made in 1947-48 of 
1,360 young people who had dropped out 
of school the preceding year. An analysis of 
the factors involved makes the need for 
counseling service especially clear. 


. DuNsMooR, CLARENCE C., and 


MILLER, LEONARD M. Principles and 
Methods of Guidance for Teachers. 
Scranton, Pennsylvania: International 
Textbook Co., 1949. Pp. xii+400. 


“A revised and enlarged edition of Guid- 
ance Methods for Teachers” by the same 
authors, this book illuminates the part that 
may be played in guidance by the teacher 
in the home room, in the classroom, and 
in al] contents with pupils. 


. “Educational and Psychological Test- 


ing,” Review of Educational Research, 
XX (February, 1950), 1-100. 

The entire issue of the journal is devoted to 
a review of the literature for the preceding 
three-year period. 
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476. ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E. The Counseling 


Interview. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. viiit+-174. 

A general treatise on the subject, recog- 
nizing both directive and nondirective 
techniques, adjustive and distributive 
problems. 


. Ertcxson, Ciirrorp E. A Practical 
Handbook for School Counselors. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1949. Pp. 224. 
A handbook, in question-and-answer form, 
treating practical topics of interest to 
counselors at all school levels. 


. “Extended or Potential Optimum 
Guidance Practices in Small, Medium, 
and Large North Central High Schools, 
1948-49,” North Central Association 
Quarterly, XXIV (October, 1949), 174- 
246. 

Cites specific examples of outstanding 
guidance practices or activities, classified 
according to their relation to each of fifteen 
characteristics of a high-school guidance 
program. 


. FROEHLICH, CLIFFORD P. Guidance 
Services in Smaller Schools. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 
Pp. xiv+352. 

A work which is featured by many first- 
hand accounts of guidance practices ob- 
tained by the author from school systems 
in rural areas and in small cities. The ma- 
terial has been organized to depict orienta- 
tion programs, the dissemination of occu- 
pational information, analysis of the indi- 
vidual, counseling, placement, and other 
elements of the guidance program. 


. GARRETT, Hartey F. “A Review and 
Interpretation of Investigations of Fac- 
tors Related to Scholastic Success in 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences and 
Teachers Colleges,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, XVIII (December, 
1949), 91-138. 

Summarizes the studies showing signifi- 
cance of the following predictors: high- 
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school scholarship, achievement tests and 
college-entrance tests, measures of general 
mental ability, special aptitude tests, 
“other factors,” and combinations of pre- 
dictors. Includes a bibliography of 194 
items. 


Haun, Mitton E., and MacLean, 
S. General Clinical Counsel- 
ing in Educational Institutions. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1950. Pp. xii+376. 

Presents a logically developed exposition 
of the function of individual counseling, 
beginning with the selection and educa- 
tion of counselors and following with prin- 
ciples of counseling, nature of problems 
commonly met in educational institutions, 
the principal tools and techniques of the 
counselor, the nature of aptitudes, abili- 
ties, and interests, and an example of 
diagnosis and counseling. A chapter on 
evaluation concludes the book. 


. HAMILTON, KENNETH W. Counseling 


the Handicapped in the Rehabilitation 
Process. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1950. Pp. vi+296. 

Discusses problems, resources, and tech- 


niques. The treatment is general and is in- 
tended primarily for counselors of adults. 


. Hamein, SHIRLEY A., and PAULSON, 


BLANCHE B. Counseling Adolescents. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. x+372. 

An informal] treatment, with frequent use 
of real or hypothetical examples. The 
authors recognize both the clinical and 
the nondirective approaches to guidance 
but prefer an eclectic selection of tech- 
niques. 


. Hanna, JosEpH V. Test-obsessed 


Client,” Occupations, XXVIII (Janu- 
ary, 1950), 244-47. 

An experienced counselor offers an ex- 
planation for some clients’ excessive confi- 
dence in tests and makes practical sug- 
gestions for reducing such confidence. 
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. Hoppock, RosBert. “Presidential Ad- 
dress, 1950,” Occupations, XXVIII 
(May, 1950), 497-99. 

Interprets the role of guidance workers, 
especially as compared with practitioners 
in related and contributing professions. 


. Hoprock, RoBERT, and RoBINsoN, H. 
Atan. “Job Satisfaction Researches of 
1948,” Occupations, XXVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1949), 153-61. 

The authors feel that job-satisfaction re- 
searches show growing attention to the 
“emotional life of the individual worker.” 


. Hunting a Career: A Study of Out-of- 
School Youth, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Bulletin No. 115. Washington: Bureau 
of Labor Standards, United States De- 
partment of Labor, 1949. Pp. x+118. 
A final report of a comprehensive research 
into the experiences of 524 boys and girls in 
the labor market. The data were gathered 
by interviews with each of the youths, with 
employers, with union representatives, 
and with other persons. 


. KaLucer, GEorGE. “Developing an 
InformativeStudent Handbook,” Clear- 
ing House, XXIV (September, 1949), 
17-20. 

Describes techniques employed in develop- 
ing a handbook based on a survey of pu- 
pils’ needs for information. 


. KIRCHHEIMER, BARBARA A.; AXELROD, 
Davip W.; and HICKERSON, GEORGE 
X., Jr. “An Objective Evaluation of 
Counseling,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XX XIII (June, 1949), 249-57. 
Describes an experimental study with 
veterans, showing the effect of distributive 
and adjustive counseling on grade-point 
averages. 


. LEFEVER, D. WELTY; TURRELL, 
ArcHIE M.; and WEITZEL, Henry I. 
Principles and Techniques of Guidance. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1950 
(revised). Pp. xvi+578. 


[September 


A comprehensive textbook, taking account 
of the various aspects of the guidance 
function and of means and methods of per- 
forming it. 


. LEONARD, Recis J. “Occupational Ex- 


periences of Trade School Graduates,” 
Occupations, XXVIII (October, 1949), 
28-31. 

A year after graduation, trade-school 
graduates were interviewed especially for 
the purpose of analyzing their experiences 
in achieving occupational affiliation and 
comparing their occupations with those for 
which they were trained. 


. MATTHEWS, BLANCHE. “The Class- 


room Teacher and Guidance,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXIV (May, 
1950), 124-34. 

Summarizes the “basic philosophy” ex- 
pressed in twenty-five state guidance pro- 
grams. Gives examples of varied forms of 
teacher participation. 


. OntsEN, M. M., and A. F. 


“Group Counseling: A Report on Ways 
and Means,” Clearing House, XXIV 


(February, 1950), 335-39. 

Presents theoretical considerations of group 
structure and action and of the role of 
leadership and makes some practical sug- 
gestions for the implementation of theory. 


. “Reports on Counselor Preparation”’: 


Miscellaneous 3314-4 (1949)—“‘Coun- 
selor Competencies in Analysis of 
the Individual,” pp. iv+32 (mimeo- 
graphed) ; Miscellaneous 3314-5 (1949) 
—“Counselor Competencies in Coun- 
seling Techniques,” pp. iv-+22 (mimeo- 
graphed); Miscellaneous 3314-8 (1949) 
—“Counselor Competencies in Admin- 
istrative Relationships,” pp. iv+24 
(mimeographed); Miscellaneous 3314- 
7A (1950)—“In-service Preparation for 
Guidance Duties,” Part I, pp. iv+48 
(mimeographed). Washington: Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, United 
States Office of Education. 
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A series of pamphlets devoted to the prepa- 
ration of counselors. 


. RoTHNEY, JoHN W. M., and RoeEns, 


Bert A. Guidance of American Youth: 
An Experimental Study. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xvi+270. 

Describes an investigation carried out with 
secondary-school pupils. The counseling 
was comprehensive, as illustrated by de- 
tailed descriptions of the procedures em- 
ployed with ten cases. An introduction 
by President Conant emphasizes the role 
of guidance, not only in finding gifted 
youth, but also in making the best use of 
all human resources. 


. StmMERS, LyLaH M., and Davis, Ros- 


ERT A. “Training and Experience of 
Counselors in North Central Schools,” 
School Review, LVII (November, 1949), 
476-84. 

Reports a study of the training and ex- 
perience of counselors in North Central 
Association schools. 


. SNEPP, DANIEL W. “An Integrated 


Guidance Program in the High School,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXIV 
(May, 1950), 116-23. 

In outline form, the author presents com- 
prehensively the elements of a guidance 


. TRAXLER, 


program which is thoroughly integrated 
with the over-all school program. 


ArTHuR E. “Emerging 
Trends in Guidance,” School Review, 
LVIII (January, 1950), 14-23. 

Interprets the development of the guidance 


movement. Twelve present-day trends are 
identified. 


. Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of 


School and What Can We Do about It? 
Circular 269, 1950. Washington: United 
States Office of Education, 1950. Pp. 
iv+72. 

A report, in lithoprinted form, of a “Work 
Conference on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion.” 


. WILLIAMSON, E. G. Counseling Adoles- 


cents: Revision of Part I of “How To 
Counsel Students.” New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 
xii+ 548. 

The following chapter titles suggest the 
scope of this book: “An Outline of Clinical 
Counseling,” ‘‘Analytical Techniques,” 
“Applying Analytical Techniques to Stu- 
dents’ Adjustments,” “The Art of Diag- 
nosing,” ‘Techniques of Counseling.” 
Half the book is devoted to an appendix 
presenting a dozen illustrative cases which 
illuminate specific problems. 
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EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


RoBERT Hopprock, Group Guidance: Prin- 
ciples, Techniques, and Evaluation. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 
Pp. xiv+394. $3.75. 

As its title indicates, Group Guidance: 
Principles, Techniques, and Evaluation by 
Robert Hoppock discusses three aspects of 
group guidance. 

The first section gives the author’s an- 
swers to the following questions about group 
guidance: Who gets it? Where to put it? 
Who should teach it? 

The second section includes descriptions 
of instructional techniques: follow-up, plant 
and school visits, occupational conferences, 


school and college conferences, surveys of 
beginning jobs, case conferences, laboratory 
study, self-measurement, visual aids, mu- 
seums, dramatizations, and practice inter- 
views. Hoppock examines each of these tech- 
niques under the following topics: ‘Pur- 


pose,” ‘Procedure,’ “Variations,” and 
“Comment.” Career conferences and college 
nights are described as “2o0-ring circuses.” 

The third part contains critical reviews of 
twenty evaluative studies of group guidance. 
The author concludes that the success or 
failure of group-guidance courses depends on 
one or more of several factors: the compe- 
tence of the teacher, the fitness and accuracy 
of the materials of instruction, the interest 
and ability of the persons tested, and the 
tests which are used. 

Twenty-two appendixes occupy 151 of the 
394 pages in the book. Three of them are par- 
ticularly helpful to persons who wish to be- 
come proficient in the use of occupational in- 
formation: “Outline for Occupational Ab- 


stracts,’”’ “Sources of Occupational Informa- 
tion,” and “How To Build a Library of Occu- 
pational Information.” 

Hoppock’s style is terse, stimulating, and 
unencumbered with pedagogical jargon. His 
chapter on “Suggestions for College Teach- 
ers” and three fully reported accounts of his 
methods of teaching furnish ample evidence 
that his procedures meet the requirements of 
his own definition of perfect teaching: “A 
situation in which everyone learns, everyone 
has fun, and no one feels that he has been 
overworked” (p. 56). Both inexperienced and 
experienced instructors of occupational- 
information classes will find that Group 
Guidance: Principles, Techniques, and Eval- 
uation will help them develop—to borrow a 
well-expressed phrase by its author—“a gen- 
uine desire to help the people you serve, and 
to leave your small corner of the world a 
little better because you were here” (p. 223). 

However, those counselors who identify 
counseling with guidance will feel that this 
worthy objective might be attained more ef- 
fectively if the book under review had been 
entitled Group Instruction in Occupational 
Information. While they will agree that elec- 
tive courses in orientation and in educational 
and vocational planning should support and 
supplement individual counseling, as Hop- 
pock advocates, they will raise the following 
questions: Why call these courses “group- 
guidance” classes? Why should they not be 
regarded as an integral part of the instruc- 
tional program and labeled in the same way 
as algebra, history, chemistry, etc.? (Chicago 
calls them Self-Appraisal and Career 
Courses.) Do they not constitute direct at- 
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tacks on common problems of members of 
groups, whereas guidance services are: con- 
cerned with the problems of individuals? 

Hoppock has anticipated that such ques- 
tions would be asked and answers them in 
this statement: 


Some writers prefer the term “group in- 
struction” to “group guidance.” The author of 
this book has no particular desire to debate the 
issue. The important thing is to get the job done. 
The author prefers the term “group guidance” 
because it is short, concise, and descriptive and 
because it is extensively used in guidance litera- 
ture and in professional discussions [p. 5]. 


Persons who challenge the use of the term 
“group guidance” will feel that the best way 
“to get the job done” is to maintain care- 
fully defined distinctions between the guid- 
ance process and the instructional process. 


Tuomas E. CHRISTENSEN 


Public Schools 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Mortimer SmitH, And Madly Teach: A 
Layman Looks at Public Education. Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Co., 1949. Pp. x+ 
108. 

As a member of a board of education in 
Connecticut, Mortimer Smith was given the 
responsibility of interviewing candidates for 
a public school superintendency. He reports 
that this experience was rather depressing 
because so few of the applicants seemed to 
have any real interest in education as such. 
Their concern, according to Smith, was al- 
most entirely with the machinery of educa- 
tion, with the equipment and organization of 
schools, rather than with the purposes of ed- 
ucation. And when the candidates did talk 
about educational philosophy, the author 
was impressed by the extraordinary uniform- 
ity of their ideas. Nearly all of them seemed 
to hold the same views and to express these 
views in precisely the same words. So Morti- 
mer Smith began an investigation to discover 
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what influences are operating on the public 
schools and why public educators are the 
kind of people they are. And Madly Teach: 
A Layman Looks at Public Education is the 
report of his findings. 

For the most part, the author’s picture of 
public education is unfavorable. First, con- 
cerning the staffs of teacher-training institu- 
tions and the administrators and teachers in 
our schools, Smith says: 


They constitute a cohesive body of believers 
with a clearly formulated set of dogmas and 
doctrines, and they are perpetuating the faith 
by seeing to it, through state laws and the 
rules of state departments of education, that 
only those teachers and administrators are 
certified who have been trained in correct dogma 


[p. 7]. 


Throughout the book there is this sugges- 
tion that current educational views are, in 
effect, a kind of cult with many of the char- 
acteristics of an organized religion. While the 
author deplores the physical and financial 
handicaps with which educators must con- 
tend, it is the doctrinal or philosophical basis 
of modern education that he holds to be the 
major weakness of our public schools. 

Smith offers an interesting explanation of 
the development of present-day educational 
philosophy. As school enrolments increased 
rapidly during the first half of this century, 
it became clear to teachers that many of the 
new students could not be taught in the tra- 
ditional way, with its emphasis on learning 
through reading. Faced with this difficulty, 
American schools welcomed with open arms 
John Dewey’s notion of “self-realization,” 
which contrasted the interests of the learner 
with the acquisition of subject matter. The 
public school teacher was thus relieved of his 
responsibility for passing along the cultural 
heritage, and he was also freed from the ne- 
cessity of upholding educational standards. 
These sacrifices could now be made in behalf 
of student “self-realization” and the promo- 
tion of “individual interests”—attractive 
ideals with which to cloak the repudiation of 
the teacher’s traditional obligations. 
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Smith believes that the adoption of 
Dewey’s philosophy, or at least what pur- 
ports to be Dewey’s philosophy, was a false 
solution to the problems caused by changing 
conditions in the public schools. Confronted 
by a heterogeneous student body, teachers 
should have invented new methods of teach- 
ing; they should not have taken the easier 
road of abandoning moral and intellectual 
standards. 

The principal consequence of the new 
philosophy, according to Smith, has been the 
futile effort of the public school system to 
meet all the varied needs of youth—to take 
the place of the home, the church, and the 
community. In attempting to do everything, 
the school does nothing well. The author con- 
cludes that “‘while the scope of the school is 
thus being greatly enlarged, we expect less 
and less from the student in the way of gen- 
uine educational accomplishment.” Under 
these circumstances, a diploma means only 
that the student has spent so many years in 
the school building. It does not offer any as- 
surance of competence and so bears little re- 
lation to the demands of real life. 

This review has touched on some of the 
author’s more significant criticisms of public 
education. The book deals with many other 
matters, including the role of professors of 
education, scientism in educational thought, 
the relation of public education to govern- 
ment, and the curriculum of teacher-training 
institutions. All these topics are dealt with 
provocatively, sometimes humorously. 

This reviewer believes that Smith’s book 
will be helpful to educators, as a well-written 
statement of the views of an intelligent per- 
son who is not professionally engaged in edu- 
cation. It points out some weaknesses that 
school men have themselves been aware of in 
our program of public education. Many 
readers will feel that the criticisms are exag- 
gerated and unsupported. Smith does not 
attempt to outline specific measures for im- 
provement, and one gains the impression 
that he has not given much thought to the 
means of reconstruction. Perhaps his next 
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book on education can propose solutions to 
some of the educational problems so dra- 
matically portrayed in the present volume. 


MANNING M. PaTTILLo, Jr. 
University of Chicago 
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Joun E. ANDERSON, The Psychology of De- 
velopment and Personal Adjustment. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1949. Pp. xvi+ 
720. $3.25. 

John E. Anderson’s book, The Psychology 
of Development and Personal Adjustment, pos- 
sesses both quantity and quality. It is both 
extensive and practical in its treatment of 
pertinent problems in applied psychology. 
The subject matter is divided into seven sec- 
tions and twenty-five chapters, the first unit 
of which is motivational in character. The 
behavior of man is presented as a puzzling 
and complicated force to be investigated 
thoroughly and handled cautiously. Through 
the years, many mistakes have been made to 
the detriment of man’s progress toward a 
higher plane of existence, for which reason 
we invoke science and research in the hope 
of achieving a fuller understanding of the 
causes and effects of human conduct. 

The first two sections introduce topics of 
critical importance—“Equipment for Liv- 
ing” and “Learning Skills.’”’ These sections 
include nine chapters on such strategic sub- 
jects as the nervous system, body growth, 
infancy, sensori-motor patterns, language 
symbols, problem-solving, thought, and in- 
telligence. The interpretation of emotion and 
attitude-formation in the third section, with 
emphasis on motivation as a factor in deriv- 
ing the best possible behavior from man’s 
superior energy system, is of particular value 
to teachers, parents, and institutional em- 
ployees. 

The fourth and fifth sections take us into 
the heart of the study. They stress interest 
and association as a means of securing social 
behavior on a high level. Personality is intro- 
duced as the sum total to which we must 
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make satisfactory adjustments from day to 
day. In these reconstruction years, we hear 
a great deal about the need for adult educa- 
tion and the necessity for supplementing the 
work of the public school with a nation-wide 
extension service in behalf of the older gener- 
ation. We lean in this direction especially be- 
cause of our postwar projects in Germany 
and Japan, where so much is required of us 
in order to win the co-operation of the na- 
tives for a program of social, cultural, and 
moral rehabilitation. 

The climax of this course of study comes 
in the seventh section as it relates adjust- 
ment techniques to efficient family life. Here 
is found attractive historical and sociological 
material, good for us all to review at this 
stage in the expansion of our civilization. 
We all know well the profit to be found in the 
“hitherto” features of our personal and in- 
stitutional lives. If we do not look back, we 
lose our way; for history represents man’s 
cumulative experience in dealing with the 
world of nature in the drama of time. Our 
record is literally history, which means 
“his-story,”’ the spectacular story of man’s 
rise to his current level of attainment and 
culture. 

Of special merit are the two chapters 
on courtship and adjustment in marriage. 
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Definite and constructive counsel is offered 
here. The ideal is elevated, and the method 
of handling is realistic and refined. None of 
the sensational writing that so easily and of- 
fensively creeps into this area of modern 
psychology is found. The conclusions are 
sharply drawn, and the recommendations 
are clear cut. 

The book contains an epilogue dealing 
with the good life from the viewpoint of two 
worlds—ourselves and others. This is the 
crux of the whole matter—how to get along 
with the people who surround us and occa- 
sionally irritate and interfere with us. 

Copious references are found in the back 
of the book. The bibliographical items are 
classified by chapters and comprise twenty- 
four pages of inviting titles. The eighteen- 
page index is serviceable and adequate. 
Credit is due the author for his coverage of 
vital problems and their most urgent aspects 
from the point of view of both the layman 
and the professional student. Library shelves 
can well afford space for scientific textbooks 
of this type. The casual reader, as well as the 
purposeful apprentice, will benefit measur- 
ably from these fact-filled pages. 


CaRROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 
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versity of Pittsburgh [n.d.]. Pp. 138. 

CARTER, MARTHA R., and Fox, WiLt1Am H. 
Art in the Elementary Schools of Indiana. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, In- 
diana University, Vol. XXVI, No. 2. 
Bloomington, Indiana: Division of Re- 
search and Field Services, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1950. Pp. 82. $0.75. 

Education for One World: Annual Census of 
Foreign Students in the United States 1949- 
1950. New York 19: Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1950. Pp. 50. 

Educational and Psychological Testing. Re- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. XX, 
No. 1. Washington 6: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1950. Pp. 
100. $1.50. 


1950] 


“The Elementary School Curriculum: An 
Annotated Bibliography.” Prepared by 
Mary E. KNauFr, ALFRED R. MARSH, 
and ARLINE F. Pickett. Irvington 11, 
New Jersey: Irvington High School, 1950. 
Pp. 52 (mimeographed). $1.00. 

Finance and Business Administration. Re- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. XX, 
No. 2. Washington 6: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1950. Pp. 
101-60. $1.50. 

Financing Education. Proceedings of the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Educational Con- 
ference and the Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Kentucky Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, Vol. XXII, No. 
3. Lexington, Kentucky: College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, 1950. 
Pp. 162. $0.50. 

GALLAGHER, J. ROSWELL, M.D. You and 
Your Health, pp. 48; Instructor’s Guide to 
“Vou and Your Health,” pp. 12. Life 
Adjustment Booklet. Chicago 4: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1950. 

Handbook for Counselors of Students from 
Abroad: Experimental Edition. Prepared 
by Members of the Practicum for Foreign 
Student Advisers, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Summer Session, 
1948. New York 19: National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisers, 1949. Pp. 
vi+214. 

Helping Children Solve Their Problems. Bul- 
letin of the Association for Childhood Ed- 
ucation International. Washington 5: As- 
sociation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1950. Pp. 40. $0.75. 

HEMPHILL, JOHN K. Situational Factors in 
Leadership. Bureau of Educational Re- 
search Monographs, No. 32. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1949. Pp. 
xii+136. $3.00, cloth; $2.50, paper. 

Institutions of Higher Education Accredited 
by the Regional Accrediting Agencies of the 
United States. Chicago 37: National Com- 
mittee of Regional Accrediting Agencies 
(5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1950. Pp. 24. 
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Kerr, Donatp C. “Immigration without 
Tears.” New York 19: National Associa- 
tion of Foreign Student Advisers, 1950. 
Pp. 16 (mimeographed). $0.50. 

The Magnificent Columbia. CVA: An Over- 
all Plan for the Valley. Washington 6: De- 
partment of Education and Research, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
{n.d.]. Pp. 24. $0.15. 

Money Management: Your Shopping Dollar. 
Chicago 11: Household Finance Corp., 
1950. Pp. 32. $0.05. 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AsSOCIA- 
TION. 1950 Directory of Vocational Coun- 
seling Services. An Approved List Pre- 
pared by the Ethical Practices Committee 
of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation. St. Louis 5, Missouri: Ethical 
Practices Committee (Box 64, Washing- 
ton University), 1950. Pp. 98. $1.00. 

Room To Learn: A Guide for Community Par- 
ticipation in Planning for School Building 
Needs. Sponsored by Council of School 
Superintendents, New York State As- 
sociation of District Superintendents, 
New York State School Boards Associa- 
tion, New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion. Albany 1, New York: University of 
the State of New York, 1949. Pp. 28. 

ScHUMAN, CLAIRE S., and Tarcov, Oscar. 
To Clarify Our Problems: A Guide to Role- 
playing. Chicago 4: Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith [n.d]. Pp. 4 
(unnumbered). $0.10. 

SUPERINTENDENTS’ RouND TABLE OF 
NorTHERN Ixttno!s. “Report to School 
Problems Commission of Illinois.”” Home- 
wood, Illinois: Everett F. Kerr (% Public 
Schools), 1950. Pp. 18. 

“University of Oklahoma Better Breakfast 
Campaign, Sponsored by the Committee 
from a Class in Community Health Or- 
ganization, The Student Health Service, 
The School of Home Economics, April 25 
to 30, 1949.”” Norman, Oklahoma: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Pp. 50 (processed). 

Violence in Peekskill. A Report of the Viola- 
tions of Civil Liberties at Two Paul 
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Robeson Concerts near Peekskill, N.Y., 
August 27th and September 4th, 1949. 
New York 10: American Civil Liberties 
Union [n.d.]. Pp. 52. $0.25. 

WEINMAN, CONSTANCE. Bibliography on 
Audio-visual Instructional Materials for 
Teachers in the Elementary School: Edi- 
tion of 1949. New York 27: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1950. Pp. 42. $0.80. 

WEINRICH, ERNEST F., and SoPpER, WAYNE 
W. A Five-Year Study of the Adjustment 
of Rural Schools to the Needs of Youth: 
Final Report. University of the State of 
New York Bulletin, No. 1379. Albany 1, 
New York: University of the State of 
New York, 1949. Pp. 66. 

Wortay, James C. What Employers Want. 
Life Adjustment Booklet. Chicago 4: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
48. $0.60. 

UniITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 
Bulletin 1949, No. 11—Organization and 

Supervision of Elementary Education in 


100 Cities by Errie G. BATHuRsT, 
Mary DaBney Davis, HAZEL GAB- 
BARD, HELEN K. MACKINTOSH, and 
Don S. PATTERSON. Pp. x+84. $0.25. 

Bulletin 1949, No. 16—State Certification 
Requirements for Secondary School 
Teachers of Health Education and 
Physical Education and for Athletic 
Coaches by FRANK S. STAFFORD. Pp. 
iv+34. $0.15. 

Circular No. 311, 1949—What Teachers 
Say about Class Size by ELLSWORTH 
TomPKINs. Pp. vi+46. $0.20. 

Circular No. 317, 1950—High School 
Staff and Size of School: Specialized 
Staff in Secondary Schools and Its Rela- 
tion to Size of Enrollment and Type of 
Organization by ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 
and WALTER H. GAUMNITZ. Pp. vi+24 
(processed). $0.20. 

Circular No. 318, 1950—The One-Teacher 
School—Its Midcentury Status by WAL- 
TER H. Gaumnitz and Davin T. 
BLosE. Pp. vi+30. $0.20. 
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